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Gratitude 
| THANK Thee, Lord, at break of day 
When all the East is red with sun, 


For health and hope and heart to say, 
“T would be part of any way 





In which the will of God is done.” 


I thank Thee, at the time of rest, 
For strength that held the long day through; 





Footsore and worn, yet peace-possessed, 
I know the honest toil is best 
Of him who strives Thy will to do. 


And though the task that I have sought 
Transcends my ‘hands’ unaided skill, 
I thank Thee for this mighty thought— 
That all the wonders to be wrought 
Lie hidden in Thy perfect will. 


Written for The Congregationalist by 
GRACE DUFFIELD GOODWIN. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


The Tie that Binds the New York 
Churches 


I wish to express my appreciation, and that 
of all who heard him here, of the helpfal visit 
Dr. Cadman paid us last week. He gave us 
two earnest, powerfal sermons, that raised us 
all to a higher level of spiritual life. While 
Dr. Cadman’s sojourn among us for even a 
brief time was most helpfal and inspiring, 
we felt back of it all the spirit of fellowship 
which prompted his coming. A bond has been 
formed between Dr. Cadman, his church and 
the churches of Western New York. We are 
no longer isolated pickets, guarding widely 
separated posts on the great battlefield, but 
by sympathy and fellowship we belong to the 
same army, and are doing the same work. I 
believe the pastoral visitations of the Metro- 
politan pastors have proved of the greatest 
good throughout the state and that the prin- 
ciple involved is of vital importance to the 
preservation and extension of Congregation- 
alism in the Empire State. I trust that the 
results of this experimental plan may warrant 
its continuance. 

Salamanca, N. Y. B. N. W. 


Where Preachers Fail 


In the condact of church services by not a 
few eminent preachers, there are some things 
which disturb many who sit in the pews. 

There are ministers who offer the [nvoca- 
tion in deliberate and suitable tones and 
with deep reverence of manner, who immedi- 
ately thereafter gallop tirough the Lord’s 
Prayer with a rapidity which the hearers can- 
not equal orally and much less in thought or 
feeling and with an utter lack of devoutness of 
tone, as if they were repeating the letters of 
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the alphabet or a mathematical formula, the 
end of which was to be reached as soon as 
possible. Of course they are unconscious of 
this, but they ought to be so enlightened about 
it as to break up the habit at once. 

Another vexatious practice is that of occa- 
sionally dropping the voice, so that a large 
part of the congregation fail to hear either a 
whole sentence or the most important and 
significant word in it. Those in the rear of 
the church have as much right to know what 
the preacher is saying as those who are near 
the pulpit, to whom the preacher seems to be 
talking confidentially. 

Another tendency is to limit the Responsive 
Readings and the hymns to a very small num- 
ber, so that a very large proportion of them 
are never enjoyed by the congregation. I 
begin to think that the most important de- 
partment in every theological seminary is elo- 
cution, which should include the inward feel- 
ing as well as the outward expression. P. E. 


One Way to Bring the Revival 


Referring to recent appeal in The Congre- 
gationalist in behalf of the American Board 
and the various Home Missionary Societies, 
Iam sureif we had in our churches such an 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit as many of us 
so earnestly desire that these societies would 
be amply supplied with the means to carry for- 
ward their great work. 

Many of us, with smaller means, are liable 
to feel thatgve cannot do enough to count for 
much, but think if we had the millions that 
some others have we could do something 
worth while. But there may be no way more 
likely to prepare us for the receiving of the 
Holy Spirit with power than for us to do a 
fair measure of the duty that is ours in the 
way of upholding the hearts and hands of 
those who represent us in these great works 
of love and service for our Master. 

These are ** Trusts,” in the truest meaning of 
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that word, where we, the children, are united 
with the Divine Father “in bringing many 
sons unto glory.” 

It cannot be hard, if we have the will to do 
it—and it should be a pleasure and a joy—for 
each of us to add twenty-five, fifty or even 
one hundred per cent. to our former annual 
giving to these societies; to keep on our regu- 
lar giving as before, but have this additional 
per cent. sent in at once for immediate use. 

Methuen, Mass. E. A. ARCHIBALD. 





True of Football Also 


It seems to be inevitable with many of 
our games, that as they become more 
scientific—in a sense more first-class— 
it becomes the more difficult, or impossi- 
ble, for them to remain popular games of 
the people. It is hardly to be said of a 
game that it is first-class unless people 
play it. Do people—the populace—play 
this game, pelota? Do they play cricket 
of the first-class character? Do they 
play the baseball of America? We have 
to answer ‘‘No’’ in every instance. And 
the evil point is that it is the answer 
which befits the more modern geen 
ments of these games. In their orig 
they were popular: the people played 
them; of that there is no doubt. They 
have become in their scientific evolution 
no longer popular: they are spectacular. 
They are not greatly better as a means of 
giving health and exercise, as well as in- 
terested amusement, than the ancient 
circus or the modern bull-fight. The 
more a game or a pastime falls or rises 
into the condition in which the few only 
take an active part in it and the many 
are but spectators, so much the more 
must it miss, as we cannot but think, the 
right reason of its existence and its 
vogue. When a game falls into the spec- 
tacular condition, it is time that it 
should be reformed, or that we should 
find a substitute.—The Spectator. 








The Look of the World in 1816 





By Isaac OGDEN RANKIN 
What Christians Were Thinking About and Doing Ninety Years Ago 


The Past and Present of Religious Journalism 
By GrorGE PERRY Morris 


A Comparison and Estimate 


A Noteworthy Chapter in History. By Frances J. Dyer 
A Graphic Description of the Period 1881-1896, When so Much Stirring 


Denominational and Religious History was Being Made 
The Religion ofthe Next Ninety Years 
3y Rev. Drs. GEorGE A. GorpoNn, FRaNK W. Gun- 


SAULUS, CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, WILLIAM NEWTON 
CLARKE, Henry S. Nash and Ropert P. Coy_e. 


A Significant Forecast of Movements ‘and Tendencies 


Next Week 





Ninetieth Anniversary Number 
of 
The Congregationalist and Christian World 


A Prophetic as well as a Reminiscent Number 


This will be the largest and one of the most liberally illustrated issues we have ever 
published, containing among other important features: 





‘Nicoll, 


His First Parish. 


A Story of Ministerial Devotion 


The Helping Hand, By Rev. Wittarp B. THorpP 


A College Fraternity in the Church 


The House Keeper. 


The Hour of Prayer 
Poem by Harriet Prescotr SporrorD 


Reviews of Prof. Ladd’s The Philosophy of Religion, 
Coates’s Life Story of General Booth, Ellen 
Glasgow’s Wheel of Life, Holman Hunt on Pre- 
Raphaelitism, The Garden of Nuts by Robertson 


By HERBERT D. Warp 


By Rev. G. WALTER FISKE 


A Fable by Laura E. RicHarRps 
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A WARNING—to feel tired before exertion is not 
laziness—it’s a sign that the system lacks vitality 
and needs the tonic effect of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sufferers should not delay. Get rid of that tired 
feeling by beginning to take Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
today. 








_ Religious Notices 





R, 2, efi. 





and notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. ee ttehed under ths pao at ten cents a line. 





AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
anized May, 1828; neo rated 


aries; pemeene temperance homes and boardi: ng bo 

1 rts at home and abroad; provides ‘bra 
ries for outgo ublishes the Sailor’s Maga- 
zine, Seaman’s 'e Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are ety at Ne to be made direct to 


vessels a 


the main office of the seciety at New York. 


G. MCPHERSON HUNTER, Secretary. 
CLARENCE C. PINNEO, Asst. Treasurer. 
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Notiees under this i five lines (eight 
words to the ina) nh, ponent Afty --—% each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 





We Want capable men for Executive, Clerical. Tech- 
nical and Salesman positions, wai08, ‘gl 000-85 ,000 ; 
write for booklet. Hapgoods, Suite 50 09 Broadway, 
New York. 


Bright Boy for Adoption. Wanted, a good home 
with Christian people fora te 96 boy five years of age 
for adoption. Address Mrs. A. Robinson, Claremont, 


Once, Executive for bank, - ons Bookkeeper, 
i200, Clerk, #900; Salesman, $2,000 Manager, g1, 00. 
rite f er list'‘and plan other positions. Business Oppor- 


tut ity Co., 1 Union Square, New York. 


Wanted. A young lady of education and experience 
wishes 1 & position as pastor’s assistant or ane ed Sun- 
eferences can be give Address 


day —— worker. D. 
Rev. E. C. Bartlett, 2131 Morris Street, P| iladelphia, Pa. 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rocky 
_— ns. Spe your summer vacation with me. 

The best wa e inex a wa Fifth season, 
Two limited | ‘arties of ladie: to a lemen. Address 
Rev. 


Robert C. Bryant, Rockford 
eg Wanted, two members for private ne 
taking ten weeks’ comprehensive tour, visiting taly, 
Switzerland, the Rhine, Germany, Holland, belgium, 
ce, England and Scotland, 65 inclusive. Rev. 
George Frank Nason, New Rochell e, New York. 


Wa » Stoddard’s Lectures, Historians’ History 
and ee* Dictionary. Cash, or will give in exchange 
Beacon Lights of History (ate edition), or Americana 
Encyclopedia. These and other books in sets bought 
and sold. Address Book Exchange, 8, care The Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, Mass. 

Wanted. Middle-aged, well-bred woman desires 
part time gee as companion to an invalid or com- 
panion an noe helper. A home during the time 
employed and not a salary to be the remuneration. 
Preferably in Boston or suburbs. Satisfactory references 
will be furnished. Address H. C., 8, care Congrega- 
tionalist, Boston, Mass. 


Church Organs 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS 


Main Office & Works PASTINGS, MASS. | 


Hastinas Co. 


FAIR PRICES ESTABLISHED 1827 ALL SIZES 


The Books of the Bible 


By PROF. H. T. FOWLER 


50 cents net; $40.00 per 100 














. The annotations, suggestions and applica- 
tions are such as will enable the teacher to hold the 
attention of the class and to give vital interest to 
his instruction. The same may be said of a very 
acceptable volume on The Prophets as Statesmen 
and Preachers, and still more markedly about The 
Apostle Peter; Outline Studies in His Life, Charac- 
ter and Writings. The former is drawn up with 
care, succinctly and clearly, and presents this in- 
teresting phase of Biblical study in a form very 
suitable for the advanced scholar of the Sunday 
school or Bible class.”—The Independent. 
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Grace Soren, Treasurer, 19 Greenville St., Roxbury. 
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9,500 895,000 
Million Dollar Campai rn 
npeo illion Dollar Campaign : 
8,500 $85,000 
I will be one of ten thousand to stand behind the 
8,000 = . z ¥ $80,000 
wan American Board with an extra gift this year “Ww 
7,500 ttempt As Indicated Below € 875,000 
7,000 Name $70,000 
Great Can 
6,500 Address _____ oo If $65,000 
s 
Thin s Church _ ee 
6,000 od 860,000 
Amount_.____ Sr 
5,500 For When Payable Pen Taher, ewes We 355,000 
This subscription should be paid to Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer 
5,000 of the American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, who will acknowledge ? ” 50,000 
God 99 and —— to the church, unless otherwise requested. The Board Year Will 
ends August 31, 1906. is 
4,500 $45,000 
The Year of the Haystack Centennial 
4,000 $40,000 
The above is the form of pledge card we are using in our special campaign in fifty cities. We invite 
3,500 . all to join in the movement and to be numbered among the Ten Thousand. nut this out or send for a card. $35,000 
3,000 PROGRESS OF THE CAMPAIGN 830,000 
The fourth week of the campaign went out ina blaze of glory at Riipoet, Ct., on Feb. 15, where a meeting 
2,500 of great spiritual power was held in the afternoon and two meetings in the evening, one for men at a banquet $25,000 
: addressed by Dr. Lyman Abbott and Dr. Arthur H. Smith, and a general meeting addressed by Dr. Smith and other 
missionaries. Seventy-three etees were received and $681 15 secured. The meetings at Norwich and New London 
2,000 were also successful, the one realizing $697 05 in pledges and the latter $1,760.16, of which $1,000 came from one $20,000 
he rson. Dr. Nehemiah Boynton spoke at both places with great power. He said the trouble with the Church is that 
t is content to do little things in abig age. A great rally was held at New Haven. Marquand Chapel was well filled at 
1,500 the preliminary meeting for prayer, and Center Church was filled floor and gallery in the afternoon. At the supper $15,000 
p at the City Mission Building over 200 laymen and ministers listened to a wonderful address by Dr. Smith, and a rarely 
beautiful and spiritual appeal by Rev. Glenn Atkins. Pledges were not taken on the spot, but cards were received 
1,000 under a profound sense of the greatness of the present opportunity and the gravity of the situation facing the Board. $10,000 
‘ Encouraging reports reach us from the West, meetings of great spiritual power having been held at Des Moines, 
Dubuque and Sioux City, yielding 169 pledges amounting to $1,205. Fifty-two cards have reached us by mail —s 
500 the week pledging $2 811, and the receipts for the Berkshire Fund thus far amount to $1,120. We stand today 1,33 $5,000 
33,468.96. 
pede ren amo bail af courage for the next week and all the future. The churches are waking up. 
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The one book that every pastor, teacher, tem- 
perance worker, or political reformer should own. 
The facts stated are profuse, authentic, 

The astounding. There is material for a 
sermon on every page. CARROLL D. 


WricutT says: ‘*/t 


should be in the 
aloon 72.5 
advocate of tem- 


perance 
reform 


Problem * 


And Social Reform {7 


By Prof. J. M. Barker, Ph.D. : 

: : is treat- 
of Boston University ed from all points 
of view — Economic, Social, Political, and Crim- 
inal. Other Chapters on The Federated Move- 
ment of Moral Forces, A Medium for United 
Action, The Formation of Public Sentiment, Es- 
sential Factors in Legislative Action, Law En- 
forcement Made Effective, The Co-ordinating 
Power in Leadership, Substitutes for the Saloon, 
and Signs of Promise. Epworth HERALD says: 
“Itis an arsenal of facts,a source as well as a 
reservoir of inspiration.’ Cloth, 212 pp., $1.00. 
If your dealer does not have it, send to the pub- 
lishers, Everett Press Co., 74 India St., Boston. 








A returnable co 


DON’T 


decide on the new hymn book for your church or 


Sunday School until you have seen 
DEVOTIONAL SONCS 


By three famous compose 
and MAIN, 


256 pages, cloth, $25 per 100; 30c. each by mail. 
re for examination will be mailed upon 
request. Published by the publishers ef the famous 


“‘ Gospel Aigmns.”’ 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York or Chicago. 
For Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago. 


re, DOANE, KIRKPATRICK 





‘iy FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
Washington; Chicago; Minneapolis; S Francisco ; 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
Figs Fifth Avenue, New York 


hers to colleges, schools, families. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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MAINE, BANGOR, 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Thorough training for college men and for those who 
are not. Special instruction in N. T. Greek. Addi- 
tional lecturers. Expenses low. Chances for self- 
help. 90th year opens “an 28,1905. For Catalogue, 
etc., apply to President DAVID N. BEACH. 


A Training School for the Chris- 
H ARTFORD tian oe Open to College 
raduates of all Denominations 

equ: 8. 


G 
on equal term 


THEOLOGICAL 
Spectatisation te, gach, Dever: SEMINARY 


Religious Pedagogy. Opens 
Sept. 26, 1906. y ot tae THE DEAN. 








MASSAOCHUSBTTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


begins its 99th year Sept. 19, 1906. 


For catalogue, map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
Son, bats ngs, courses of study, lectureships, and special 
es, 


__ Apply to Prof. C. 0. DAY. 
HIGHLAND HALL 


A homelike sanatorium 
for a limited >, 





| Lolog 
RIDGE 
wef (ole) 8 


Wellesley Hills Mass. 


Characterized by strength of teachers 
and probs Pndiey of ay " 


ROCK RIDGE HALL for Fifty Older Boys 
THE HAWTHORNE HOUSE for Younger Boys 


The many considerations of a boy’s life at school form 
the text of a pamphlet that has been written about this 
school. Thotgh it may not influence a selection in favor 
of this school, it will be read with interest by all who are 
impressed with the equipment and methods that are 

ial for a th ighly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet which has been prepared with care and 
ill d with ph phic reproductions, 
describes both by word aud picture many details of the 
school-life as well as the advantages, natural beauty and 
historic interest of the school's surroundings. Sent with- 
out charge on request by postal card, or otherwise. 














° 
tients, located in a 
ealthful and attract- 


Experienced nurses 
and resident physician 
cellent 


: i ated on high ground 

—"— and equipped with all 

modern improvements conducive to the recovery of 
patients. Address 


S. L. EATON, M.D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 
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ECIAL EASTER OFFER 
Churches Nay pty our INDIVID- 
ae) UAL COMMU 





ION SERVICE be- 
fore Easter will have the benefit 
of our SPECIAL EASTER OFFER. 
Send for our free catalogue and list 
of 2,500 churches using our outfits. Acknowledged to be 
the simplest and best on the market. 

Address Thomas Commanion Service Co., 
Box 382, Lima, Ohio. 
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Event and Comment 


HATTERED physical constitutions 
as well as wrecked business careers 
have come to the presidents of the Equi- 
senhiesiiteesis table, the Mutual, and the 
’ mand New York Life Companies, 
ieaneanaens and enforced exile from 
native land has come to other officials. 
The sermons the press of the country are 
preaching on the spectacle are candid yet 
merciful. Retribution of a poignant sort 
already has fallen on the men who be- 
trayed honor and played fast and loose 
with trust funds, and possibly imprison- 
ment awaits others after Mr. Jerome and 
the courts act. Pending settlement of 
this question, suits for restitution are 
likely to begin, especially in the case of 
the New York Life, whose directors now 
have before them recommendations to 
that effect from a special committee, 
which insists that moneys paid to treas- 
uries of political parties by this company 
must, by legal recovery if necessary, be 
made good by officials who thus used 
trust funds. As we go to press the death 
of Mr. McCall of the New York Life 
Company is announced. 


O GAIN tho results sought for 
through the union of the three de- 
nominations as projected at the Dayton 
General Council it is impor- 
A Campaign tant that all the members 
of Education p 
of these denominations 
should intelligently share in it. The 
spirit of that meeting diffused through 
all the churches, and its enthusiasm for 
accomplishing by common effort the 
objects aimed at would bring about a 
spiritual revival long earnestly prayed 
for. The New York and New England 
delegations to the council on their journey 
homeward voted to request through The 
Congregationalist the committees of state 
and local conferences of churches to give 
the subject a prominent place in the pro- 
grams of the spring meetings. They au- 
thorized Rev. A. F. Pierce of Brockton, 
Mass., as their secretary, to prepare plans 
for free distribution of printed matter 
relating to this union, for the exchange 
of denominational newspapers, and other 
measures for extending knowledge of the 
two bodies with which Congregational- 
ists are entering into the union. It is 
important that conferences should be ad- 
dressed when practicable by delegates who 
attended the Dayton meeting. Severalof 
these, such as Dr. Moxom, Pres. W. D. 
Mackenzie, Dr. W. H. Albright, Sec. Asher 
Anderson, indeed, all those in the com- 
pany, expressed their willingness to serve 
in this way as far as they might be able. 
This matter deserves precedence over 
most others for its immediate practical 
importance to our ‘churches. 


VERY WINTER sees the depletion 
of the ranks of Christian ministers 
and laymen by death and we are con- 
stantly chronicling the 
wauoaty Women passing on of those who 
jot a Few 
have been strong pillars in 
their respective churches and whose de- 
parture is deeply mourned by many. We 
ought not to forget either that our 
churches are constantly being further 
impoverished by the death of devoted 
women who have in many instances ren- 
dered a service not second to that of 
any laymen. Elsewhere in this issue an 
estimate is given of the long and fruitful 
work of Mrs. Judson Smith in connection 
with the Woman’s Board of which she 
has been the head for sixteen years. She 
was a dignified, cultured, capable woman 
representing all that is best in the New 
England tradition. Only a week before 
she passed on the Woman’s Home Mis. 
sionary Association was saddened by the 
sudden death of Mrs. F. O. White of Rox- 
bury, who has long been a valued mem- 
ber of its board of directors as well as 
actively identified with the Woman’s Sea- 
man’s Friend Society, being its first presi- 
dent. The regard for her of the sailors 
who frequent the chapel on Hanover 
Street was shown by a testimonial of 
respect signed by 120 of them represent- 
ing almost every nation. Recently, too, 
Mrs. James White, widow of the former 
treasurer of Williams College, has died. 
When. she left Central Church, Boston, 
several years ago, to accompany her hus- 
band to his post of duty at Williams, it 
was said that her place could not be filled 
by a dozen average church members. We 
are glad to refer to these women, not only 
for their own faith and works, but asa type 
of the consecrated womanhood that puts 
its talents and its devotion to good use in 
behalf of the churches, the denomination 
and the world. 


ONE of our religious exchanges 
strikes the evangelistic note more 
constantly and earnestly than the Univer- 
ie iat salist Christian Leader. 
re We Preach- Tt is inciting its ministe- 
ing Good News ial and lay readers to di- 
rect efforts in behalf of salvation of their 
fellowmen, and is just now urging the 
holding of good news meetings. Leading 
churches are already complying with the 
suggestion which the Leader amplifies as 
follows: 

Strike the note again and again until the 
people tune their hearts to harmony. Have 
we been preaching glad tidings, or have we 
been finding fault? What shall we preach 
from nowon? Think what joy and gladness 
we have to tell in the good news embodied in 
our faith. Tell the good news and let the 
people know you are going to tell it, and they 
will come to hear. 


Here is a suggestion for preachers of 
all the denominations. Weare not likely 
to make too much of the fact that the 
gospel is good news or to overrate the 
desire of people generally to hear good 
news. This does not mean a shading 
down of the sinfulness of sin, but the 
gospel is forever a joyous, hopeful mes- 
sage. The churches possess the one se- 
cret of happy life. What a kindling of 
enthusiasm there might be in many a 
congregation if all preachers went into 
their pulpits with a keen sense of the 
goodness of the news which they have to 
tell. It is an old story to be sure, and 
men think they have heard it many a 
time, but the minister and any layman 
too, may make it new and impressive by 
entering more deeply into its meaning. 


HIS SEASON is distinctly one of re- 

ligious revival in many sections of 
the country, as appears from the news of 
the churches in our religious 
exchanges. Large additions are 
reported to a number of churches. For 
example, 250 were received into the Janes 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
Feb. 4, where meetings are being held 
daily with addresses by different pastors. 
A large number were welcomed into Cal- 
vary Church in the same city on the same 
Sunday. Over 100 were received into the 
Methodist Episcopal church in Danbury, 
Ct., daily meetings being continued. 
Scores of places are mentioned, especially 
in the Middle and Interior states where 
conversions of from 50 to 125 have oc- 
curred during the last few weeks, and 
Feb. 4 was for many churches a great day 
of ingathering. Indications point to the 
first Sunday of March as another day of 
large accessions, and the coming Lenten 
season as a period of renewed spiritual 
life in which all denominations may share. 
Prayer, private and public, should be ear- 
nestly made for this blessing. 


Revivals 


ETTLEMENT of all controversy and 
ending of all litigation between the 
great mining companies of Montana on 
terms which make the 
co Brighter ‘fnancial gain of Mr. F. 
Heinze and his associ- 

ates very large will do something more 
than end a fierce strife between corpora- 
tions. It will give this young common- 
wealth an opportunity to strive to put an 
end to commercial domination of legis- 
lative, judicial and executive state offi- 
cials, and an end also to control of the 
press and the public opinion of the state 
by the warring factions. United States 
Senator Clark is not inthis new deal and 
still remains powerful and disposed to 
use his wealth and his craft for personal 
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ends. But with the controversy between 
the Heinze properties and the Amalga- 
mated (Standard Oil) Copper Company 
off, certain forces will be weakened which 
have injured the morale of the state 
much. It is difficult for a resident of an 
old, established commonwealth of the 
East, say Massachusetts, even to conceive 
of such a state of affairs with respect to 
civic life as has existed from the begin- 
ning in Montana and some other Western 
states through the dominating power of 
mine owners. Churches, schools and 
newspapers—forces which in the East 
usually arrive on the ground first in suffi- 
cient strength to control—in these newer 
commonwealths have been and still are 
overshadowed and overawed by the power 
of industry, commerce and wealth taken 
from mines. 


NTI-DYNASTIC, anti-foreign and in- 

ternal reform movements mingle in 
China’s present ferment, and trouble of 
serious sort for foreigners, 
therefore, is possible, 
though latest advices from the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington and from 
American missionaries in China to ad- 
ministrative officers of the Mission Boards 
here do not make the situation out as 
grave as press dispatches do. At acon- 
ference in New York City last week, in 
which Dr. E. E. Strong of the American 
Board participated, the reports by cable 
from China were not as alarming as it 
had been feared they would be. Both 
the State Department and the Missionary 
Boards are desirous of reducing the peril 
of the missionaries to a minimum, and 
hence additional instructions from some 
Boards have gone forth to men in the 
Interior to move down nearer the treaty 
ports. The American Board is trusting 
to general orders and its own agents’ 
discretion to pursue a similar policy. The 
President, the State Department and the 
War and Navy Departments are acting 
now, so as to be ready to give adequate 
protection should it become necessary. 
An interesting aspect of the situation is 
the growing anti-Japanese antipathy in 
China; and latest Japanese journals’ 
comment on the Peking treaty negotiated 
by Baron Komura recently, and on other 
recent acts of the Chinese Government, 
shows that Japan is coming to under- 
stand, as is the Occident, that there isa 
new China, self-assertive as never before. 


China’s Unrest 


EFORM COMMISSIONERS from 
thirty states met in Washington this 
week to consider further the problem of 
uniform divorce legis- 
lation and such ques- 
tions as naturally arise out of the in- 
felicities—or worse—of the married state. 
Last week the Inter-Church Conference 
on Marriage and Divorce issued a third 
address and appeal to the people of 
the country, urging general recognition 
of the true intent and meaning of the 
marriage bond and the need of clerical 
and parental exhortation to the youthful 
cr ignorant, and disgipline in the matter. 
Enroliment in the Conference, of the 
Presbyterian Church South and the 
Church of the New Jerusalem by official 
delegates, was reported, and the outlook 
was declared to be much brighter than 
one year ago. 
Conspicuous among the agencies for 


Marriage and Divorce 


creating right sentiment on this matter is 
the National League for the Protection 
of the Family, Rev. S. W. Dike, D. D., 
secretary, which has just celebrated its 
thirty-fifth anniversary and rendered its 
annual report. This society deserves far 
more generous support from donors than 
it receives. Congregationalists were in a 
majority among its founders and should 
continue to be counted among its sup- 
porters. When it began its work there 
were no books in the English language on 
the subject of the family and lectures on 
the subject in our colleges were unknown. 
Today the situation has much changed. 
The League has had its share in inducing 
our Government to collect statistics on 
marriage and divorce. Its literature goes 
broadcast over the world wherever men 
are studying this question. Its secretary 
lectures in our leading institutions of 
learning on the problems involved, and 
his writings are quoted from generously 
by all authorities on the family, notably 
by Prof. G. E. Howard in his History of 
Matrimonial Institutions. By its counsel 
state legislation in many commonwealths 
has been materially altered for the better, 
and through it a foundation has been laid 
for a common and effective Divorce Code 
for the nation. This League appeals for 
funds, especially an endowment. It needs 
more generous giving and greater interest 
in it by friends new and old. 


HE NEGOTIATIONS in regard to 
the visit of these missioners to Aus- 
tralasia have been somewhat mixed. 
Originally Dr. Daw- 
Dr. Dawson and Gipsy son was asked to 
Smith in Australia Australasia by the 
Queensland Congregational Union, who 
invited the co-operation of the Congrega. 
tional unions of the other states of the 
Australian Commonwealth. Then the 
Evangelical Council of New South Wales 
asked Gipsy Smith. This was really a 
renewal of a previous invitation. Subse- 
quently a Victorian ‘‘campaign commit- 
tee,’’ formed by co-operation between the 
Council of the Churches in that state and 
the Victorian Evangelization Society in- 
vited both missioners. The Australian 
Congregational unions in the several 
states have transferred or are transfer- 
ring their ‘right, title and interest’’ in 
Dr. Dawson to the Victorian “ campaign 
committee”; and there is every proba- 
bility that both evangelists will be under 
engagement to that body and will begin 
their work in Australia and New Zealand 
about March, 1907. To many it appears 
that it would have been more judicious 
for an interval of time to have been 
placed between them. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, believing 
that “nations, like men, should stand 
ever ready to aid each other in distress,’’ 
appeals to our people to 

sie eee “help from their abun- 
dance their suffering 

fellowmen of the great and friendly 
nation of Japan.” He suggests that con- 
tributions be sent to local branches of the 
American National Red Cross Society or 
to Charles Hallam Keep, Red Cross treas- 
urer, United States Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C., who will forward 
funds to the Japanese Red Cross Society, 
to be used as the Japanese Government 
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may direct. The Japanese Government 
has appreciated this act of the President’s 
and has voiced it in a courteous communi- 
cation. Americans will do well, where 
they can afford it, te give this succor. 
Obviously Japan, just emerging from the 
strain and sacrifice of a costly war, cannot 
do for the sufferers in North Japan what 
she would like to do, or might do under 
normal circumstances. The Japan Mail 
of Jan. 20, just at hand, reported 149,888 
households and 958,875 people in need of 
aid in the three prefectures affected, out 
of a total population of 412,970 house- 
holds and 2,820,307 people. The famine is 
due to the failure of the rice crop. Jap- 
anese officials are avoiding the distri- 
bution of unearned alms, and so far as 
possible are giving aid in ways that main- 
tain self-respect as well as save life. To 
that end public works have been estab- 
lished, and more than 1,500,000 yen appro- 
priated. Foreigners in Japan are giving 
generously, but unless aid on a largescale 
comes from outside Japan the mortality 
will be high. 


RES. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL 

in bis latest book, after expressing 
his profound appreciation of the spirit- 
uality and fervor of 
Oriental religion, 
says it lacks the knowledge of three 
things—the spiritual personality of God, 
man’s reality as a moral individual and 
the fact and power of sin. Without these 
things religion is only a spiritual hunger, 
which is the strong appeal of the millions 
of the Orient to the humanity of Western 
Christians to satisfy it. Famine in Japan 
or India or Turkey makes an appeal which 
is responded to from America by gener- 
ous gifts. So our Lord responded to the 
physical hunger of the thousands on the 
shore of the Sea of Galilee. But he 
longed to have them feel the hunger ‘‘ for 
the food which abideth unto eternal life, 
which the Son of Man shall give unto 
you.” There are many signs that the 
Orient is stirring with this hunger now. 
The opportunity which Christ longed for 
is given to his disciples today, and it is 
for them to show whether they are as 
ready to respond to the cry of spiritual 
as of physical hunger. 


The Famine in the East 





Some Things to Be Gained by 
Union 

What will Congregationalists gain 
through union with United Brethren and 
Methodist Protestants? We put the ques- 
tion in this form because it is so pre- 
sented to us, and the main body of our 
readers are Congregationalists. Of course 
the advantages of union will belong to 
the whole united body. 

There will be a new spiritual impulse 
through enlarged fellowship. A growing 
church takes on new life through the ac- 
cession of new members, and this may be 
even stronger when they come with Chris- 
tian experience and mature habits of serv- 
ice from other churches than when they 
are new converts. The delegates to the 
General Council at Dayton felt the joy of 
spiritual quickening through contact with 
brethren in mutual recognition as uniting 
in the same household of faith. It may 
be expected that all the members of this 
enlarged household will share in this ex- 
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perience, and one result to be confidently 
looked for is the adding to the churches 
of many new disciples of our Lord. It 
will be easier to win men to his service as 
waves of spiritual impulse spread out- 
ward from the circles where brethren join 
anew to extend his kingdom. 

The united witness of all these denom- 
inations to a common faith in Christ and 
consecration to him is a gain to them all. 
In these times of scientific investigation 
and challenge to historic beliefs of the 
Christian Church it has seemed peculiarly 
difficult to formulate a statement of faith 
acceptable to any large body of believers. 
Many are indifferent to invitations from 
any church to come into fellowship be- 
cause they say no one knows what the 
churches believe. But chosen represen- 
tatives of more than a million disciples 
of Christ have been able to declare unan- 
imously a broad and comprehensive basis 
of belief as a testimony and an act of 
worship and the supreme purpose of their 
lives. It is to be expected that those 
whom they represent will find that this 
statement expresses their faith and testi- 
fies to their experience. It is a gain to 
all the churches to be able to answer 
positively and definitely the challenge as 
to what they believe by a fresh statement 
which throbs with the life of the present. 

The extension of the field of our work 
through the union of these three de- 
nominations is an inspiring anticipation. 
The outlook is too large for detailed 
discussion here, but we may mention 
two or three illustrations. Until recently 
Congregationalists have had but little 
representation in the Southern states 
except among colored people. Through 
union with a comparatively small body 
known as Congregational Methodists we 
have become in some measure acquainted 
with the character and needs of the South 
as a field for Christian work. This section, 
impoverished for a generation by the Civil 
War and isolated from the rest of the 
country by prejudice and lack of immi- 
gration is emerging into new conditions, 
is rapidly increasing in wealth and open- 
ing its doors to new people and new ideas. 
The united ghurches will have an oppor- 
tunity to give impulse and direction to 
Christian life in all that region which 
would not be possible to any one of them 
alone. Congregationalists especially in 
this new union will find past barriers dis- 
appearing and the way opening for a 
much larger service in the South. 

Foreign missions by this union will 
be enriched in funds and sympathy of 
American Christians and the strength 
of an enlarged fellowship. An officer of 
the American Board proposed to Metho- 
dist Protestants to assign to them some 
one mission as their special care. They 
replied that they wanted to share in the 
entire work of the Board and not to be 
confined to any one field. They have had 
one mission in Japan. They have talked 
of that in their churches and conferences 
till the theme has grown threadbare, 
They welcome an outlook on the world 
through the twenty missions of the Board 
as the field of their prayer and labor 
and expect that a new interest in foreign 
missions will be awakened in all their 
churches, 

All the churches will be quickened who 
unite in an enlarged fellowship with in- 
creased resources and greater opportuni- 
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ties in a new campaign to extend the 
kingdom of our Lord throughout our own 
land and through all the world. 





British Political Conditions 


The letter written last week by Mr. 
Balfour to Mr. Chamberlain assures Mr. 
Balfour’s nominal retention of the place 
of party leader, but it also discloses his 
attitude toward ‘‘ fiscal reform ’’ and com- 
mits him definitely at last, and with him 
most of the shattered Conservative party, 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s policy of protection, 
and thus practically puts Mr. Chamber- 
lain in control of the party as shaping its 
program. This does not seem to have 
driven the Duke of Devonshire back to 
the Liberal ranks, for he still says he will 
support Mr. Balfour in everything but 
his abandonment of free trade. How- 
ever, there are many Liberal Unionists, 
represented by the Spectator, who, by 
Mr. Balfour’s defection and Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s triumph, may be driven over into 
the Liberal ranks, especially if the Prime 
Minister’s Irish policy is seen to be mod- 
erate and conservative. 

Nothing is more significant, according 
to our reading of the facts, than the sen- 
sible, sympathetic way in which secular 
and religious British journals, not over- 
sympathetic hitherto to the Labor party, 
have welcomed the new era in British 
politics, marked by the sudden emergence 
of a Labor party numbering in its radical 
and conservative groups nearly seventy 
members. There is full recognition by 
these journals that the advent of these 
men means that the upper middle class 
supremacy of the past, under Liberal 
ministries, never can return. Just as the 
middle classes triumphed formerly over 
the aristocracy when in the last century 
the franchise was extended in response to 
a democratic revolt, so now there has 
come to pass a revolution wrought by 
folk of a yet lower social stratum which 
must be accepted, and the new forces 
guided rather than spurned. 

With so large a representation of non- 
Anglicans in the Cabinet, and with one 
hundred and seventy-three Free Church- 
men in the House of Commons, the out- 
look for legislation guarding Noncon- 
formist interests is bright. Here, too, the 
size of the victory which has been won 
might, if utilized to the full, do: some 
harm as well as some good, and the Brit- 
ish Weekly urges upon Free Churchmen, 
in their plans for legislation affecting 
education, that they display magnanimity 
rather than ruthless power. Certain prin- 
ciples must be maintained, such as aboli- 


tion of all religious test for teachers and - 


full public centrol of all schools supported 
by the rates; but the many vexed ques- 
tions of just how much religious teaching 
there shall be in the schools, and when it 
shall be given and by whom, the Weekly 
thinks should be determined with regard 
for the conscientious convictions of all 
concerned — including Anglicans, and 
might well be the outcome of a confer- 
ence at which the Free Church and An- 
glican leaders should sit down together 
as Christian brethren. In any case the 
Weekly urges that the Free Churchmen 
do not imitate the bishops’ and clergy’s 
conduct in 1902, or go te such extremes as 
they then did. If at a time of realign- 
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ment of the political forces of the king- 
dom there could be an equally significant. 
coalition of its religious forces, a new era 
indeed would begin. 

Facing the tremendous social problems. 
of the large centers of congested pop- 
ulation and the almost equally grave 
problems of depleted rural districts in 
Scotland and England, aware of the 
alienation from the Church of so many 
people and their increasing secularism, 
and taught by all past history what the 
bitter fruits of strife among Christian 
brethren are, it does seem wicked that 
the Established Church and the other 
Christian bodies should longer be at odds 
over & matter as vital to the kingdom’s 
perpetuity as popular education. 

Anglican journalists and bishops realize 
clearly that changes lie ahead for the 
Established Church in Wales, and pos- 
sibly for the Established Church in Eng- 
land, but certainly in popular control of 
schools and prohibition of sectarianism 
at public expense. It is now the duty of 
bread minded men of all churches to 
devise a scheme of religious and ethical 
instruction in the schools which will 


avoid the crass secularism of the Aus- 


tralian system and the open dogmatism 
of the Roman Catholic or Lutheran paro- 
chial systems. Naturally, Englishmen 
like John Clifford, who have studied our 
solution of the matter favor adoption of 
it. 





Bible Readers’ Clubs 


The popular use of the Bible up to 
within the last twenty years was what 
was called devotional. A verse or a selec- 
tion or a chapter was “‘daily food.”” The 
new interest in the Bible which has be- 
come the most notable feature of the 
religious life of this generation has been 
carefully distinguished from the use of it 
as a manual of devotion. The historical 
study of the Bible has been condemned 
by many as hindering spirituality, toler- 
ated by others as the necessary task of 
scholars who are to be held strictly ac- 
countable for the results they give to the 
common people, and kept apart by its 
warmest advocates as an intellectual ex- 
ercise, distinct from the reading of the 
Bible as a means of communion with God 
and enlightenment from him. 

The time is at hand when this dividing 
line between two kinds of Bible study 
will become less prominent. The histor- 
ical study of the Bible is getting at its 
meaning by finding under what circum- 
stances it was written, the habits of 
thought and life out of which it sprang, 
who wrote it, what prompted them to 
write it, and how its materials evolved 
in the use of successive ages into its 
present form. The more earnestly one 
desires to make the Bible minister to his- 
spiritual growth the greater is his interest 
to know its real meaning. The more con- 
fidently one believes the Bible to have 
come from God the greater is his desire 
to know how it came from God that he 
may the more clearly understand the 
mind of God. As the Athenians had an 
altar inscribed ‘to an unknown God,”’ so 
some Christians have a Bible on whose 
title page they would gladly inscribe, 
‘from unknown sources,” cherishing the 
mystery as a kind of guaranty that it is 
supernatural. The message of thé Bibli- 
cal scholars to this generation is that of 
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Paul to the Athenians, ‘“‘ What therefore 
ye worship in ignorance, this I set forth 
unto you.” 

The response to this message is grow- 
ing more and more extended and enthusi- 
astic. Books which popularize the results 
of historical study of the Bible are multi- 
plying and the demand for them is increas- 
ing. Lectures setting forth these results 
draw large audiences in many cities and 
towns. Several such audiences assemble 
in Boston every week. Examples of those 
held on Sanday are the classes of Prof. 
George F. Moore of Harvard Divinity 
School at Central Church and Prof. John 
F. Genung of Amherst College at the Old 
South. Examples of those on week days 
are the Lowell Institute Course recently 
given by Prof. John Hays Gardiner of 
Harvard University. The applications 
for tickets to this course were so far be- 
yond the capacity of Huntington Hall 
that the lectures were repeated on Tues- 
day and Friday afternoons. 

This eagerness to know the Bible is not 
alone or chiefly on account of the sim- 
plicity and grandeur of its literary style 
or its portrayal of the primitive emotions 
and aspirations of man. It will bring its 
own supreme message to those who look 
intently into it. It was written to reveal 
to men redemption from sin and the Re- 
deemer from sin, and its purpose will not 
return to it void, whatever the motive 
which prompts men to find its meaning. 

Letters are received by us from various 
parts of the country, showing an increas- 
ing desire to study the Bible in the light 
of new discoveries concerning its author- 
ship and history. Some of these letters 
are from individuals, others from clubs 
and circles formed in neighborhoods. 
Those in small communities especially 
ask for counsel as to books to be used 
and methods of study. There are cor- 
respondence schools, such as the Amer- 
ican Institute of Sacred Literature, for 
those who are able to give considerable 
time to this study under the direction of 
teachers. To persons or club3 who seek 
less elaborate courses to pursue by them- 
selves we will gladly answer inquiries. 
We see no more encouraging sign of com- 
ing widespread spiritual revival than in 
this awakening interest in Bible study. 





Jesus as a Son* 


The divine Fatherhood could only be 
revealed to men through the experience 
of a Son of man. If in imagination we 
visit that Nazareth home we shall find 
Jesus learning obedience and becoming 
full of wisdom as he grew in strength. 
It must have been a source of joy contin- 
ually renewed to have the training and 
companionship of such a child and we 
may think of Mary in these busy years 
among her simple household cares as the 
happiest of mothers. 

Much more frankly than in many of 
our modern Christian homes, the house 
of Joseph and Mary was a religious 
home. Household observances had a 
large part in its life and its deliberate and 
systematic instruction, according to the 
commandment of that book of Deuteron- 
omy, which Jesus knew so well and 





*Prayer meeting topic for Feb. 25—March 3. 
Jesus asa Son. Luke 2: 40-52; Deut. 11: 18-25. 
What family training had Jesus? What do we owe 
our children? What can we expect of our children? 


quoted so often, was religious as well as 
patriotic. For in the life of the devout 
Jew history was all religious history and 
the national life was the revelation of 
God’s growing purpose in the world. 
Jesus would never have thought of find- 
ing relief and relaxation from religion 
because in that simple and serene atmos- 
phere of a devout home, it was naturally 
and joyfully woven into the very warp 
and woof of life. 

In his home life, we may be sure, there 
was no listless idleness. There were 
lessons to be learned, and though his 
mind was quick, alert and curious, as the 
one glimpse of his visit to Jerusalem 
shows, yet the work of study must still 
have been a test and task, as lessons 
always are for growing boys, since the 
mind of youth grows by effort and over- 
coming. Behind the wisdom of which 
we read there was a fund of knowledge 
acquired by labor and observation, for 
Jesus did not give the world that which 
had cost him nothing. 

Later on there was an elder son’s part in 
the support of the growing household— 
care and companionship of little children, 


‘household tasks, help and apprenticeship 


in the father’s shop, and study both at 
the synagogue school and by himself in 
satisfaction of his desire for knowledge. 
But through it all we seem to find in him 
that serene air of power and leisure which 
is so marked a feature of his public life. 

He was tempted like as we are, yet 
without sin—that means that words of 
impatience, hardly.spoken before they 
are repented of, were never on his lips; 
that he never scolded, though he may 
have reproved ; that he never was carried 
by the anger of others into a quarrel. If 
point by point we apply the sayings of 
Paul’s chapter on the characters of love 
to these early years, we may think of 
him as meeting their test in the simple 
fashion of a child. 

We must expect from our own children 
less—much less than this. Yet there are 
two things which we may do for them to 
help them in the way toward Christlike 
character. The atmosphere of faith and 
love, wholly devout, yet simple, natural, 
joyful and unhurried, it is ours to supply. 
Why should our homes be in spirit less 
religious than that home in Nazareth? 
Why should we who believe in our heay- 
enly Father’s care, bring the strain of 
hurry back with us from the great world 
to our quiet nest? And we may lead them 
to the companionship of Christ. Not as 
a distant, burning and all-seeing eye, 
looking from heaven and jealous of all 
joy, but as the ever-present, loving, sym- 
pathetic, joy-giving friend, part of whose 
life and happiness is in their lives on 
earth. 





In Brief 


Official Russian statements put the cost of 
the recent war with Japan at $1,000,000,000. 
This is a case where the expense was not 
worth the cost—to Russia. 





Glasgow is unlike Chicago in other things 
than in its municipal ownership of street rail- 
ways. lts corporation has just refused to per- 
mit the opening of its public libraries on Sun- 
day. 





A recent public prayer included a petition 
for the blessing of God on “‘ the great body of 
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ilers everywhere who are daily ministering 
to our daily needs.’’ That sentence is good 
enough to find place in a liturgy. 


Should tke Church Have an Ethical Creed? 
The Methodist Recorder believes that it 
should, and urges that in examination of can- 
didates for the ministry they should be thus 
tested as well as on their theology. 








The men’s clubs of twenty-five churches of 
many denominations in Minneapolis are to 
federate for civic betterment. Admirable! 
Why notin Boston? It needs it, and the clubs 
should be something other than social) affairs. 





Ex-Dean Briggs of Harvard, in an admirable 
discussion of the problems of administration 
of a modern university, uses a suggestive 
phrase descriptive of Harvard’s collegiate fac- 
ulty, which he says has ‘‘ the art of touching 
nothing it does not complicate.” 





Revelations of venality and graft hitherto 
have not touched the South. Secretary of the 
Interior Hitchcock is reported as saying that 
evidence about to be used in the courts shows 
that Louisiana has had more land frauds even 
than Oregon or Washington. 





A pertinent question just put by Lord Hal- 
dane to the English Liberals was, ‘‘ We have 
a majority; have we also ideas?” It is a 
question to be asked also of the united 
churches—what ideas have we to put in prac- 
tice to justify the new movement ? 





The International Sunday School Lesson 
Committee has withdrawn its proposed Ad- 
vanced Course. It was received with so little 
favor and so much criticism as to make it 
evident that the course was dead before it 
was really born. The committee will welcome 
helpful suggestions as to how it can best 
serve the average teacher of advanced classes. 





““If a man cheats me nineteen times, 1 
shame him out by trusting him the twentieth,” 
said the late S. H. Hadley, missioner to the 
“bums,” whom Dr. A. T. Pierson says was 
the most remarkable winner of souls he has 
ever known. It is this same absolute trust in 
humanity that gives Judge Lindsey of Denver, 
Col., much of his unique power with boys and 
youth. 


Of the 670 members of the new House of 
Commons in the British Parliament, 160 are 
members of the Nonconformist or Free 
churches, and of these the largest number, 63, 
are Congregationalists. Next are Wesleyan 
Methodists, 31, Baptists, 16 and Unitarians, 12. 
No other Protestant bodies outside the Estab- 
lished Church haveas many as ten. There are 
78 Roman Catholics. 


We are receiving almost daily suggestions 
for a name of the united body to be formed 
from the three denominations. Inasmuch as 
that matter has been referred to a commission 
of six to report after all other matters relating 
to the union have been adjusted, we prefer not 
to discuss the question at present. Sugges- 
tions may be sent to a member of the commis- 
sion, Dr. Charies S. Mills, St. Louis. 





Harvard and Yale of the Eastern universi- 
ties, Wellesley of the New England and Wells 
College (Aurora,.N. Y.) of the Middle State 
colleges for women, are proud of the honor 
done them by the visit of the Chinese commis- 
sioners. Wells College was selected by the 
commission and their American advisers as 
the model for the smaller women’s colleges 
which are to be established throughout China. 





Piedmont College, at Demorest, Ga., ought to 
be better known among our churches than it 
is. To that end its president, John C. Camp- 
bell, ig using our advertising columns from 
week to week and furnishing some strikingly 
interesting news about this promising institu- 
tion. For it we as a denomination have 
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assumed through the A. M. A. a considerable 
measure of responsibility. Success to the 
endowment campaign! 


The promptness with which pastors are in- 
forming their people with regard to the union 
movement now so far advanced is gratifying. 
A number of ministers—including some recog- 
nized leaders—preached last Sunday on the 
action at Dayton, 0, and its significance. 
Keep the subject to the front, brethren, in the 
pulpit and prayer meeting. The people are 
eager for information and ready for move- 
ments large and Christian. 





Our Australian correspondent tells of peo- 
ple of that far-off continent who fell under the 
spell of Dowie, who traveled to Zion City and 
were disillusionized, and who now are return- 
ing to Australia sadder and wiser. Dowie 
has broken physically and mentally, and the 
beginning of the end at Zion City has come, 
just as it will with another of our great 
pseudo-religious, pseudo psychical, pseudo- 
idolatrous affairs some day. 





Women suffragists have been holding meet- 
ings in Boston and in Washington during 
the last week. But we have not heard that 
any of their speeches told of a greater polit- 
ical triumph than that of an English woman 
during the recent parliamentary elections. 
Lord Talbot having been disabled by an acci- 
dent, his wife had him make speeches intoa 
gramaphone, with which she toured the dis- 
trict, adding bright sayings of her own, and 
secured a large majority for her husband. 





Officials of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
charged with responsibility for its publishing 
interests met last week to discuss the labor 
situation, and they voted that hereafter all 
their printing establishments should be run 
on the ‘“‘open shop ’”’ plan, making no distince- 
tion between union and non-union workmen. 
Recent experience with this plan in the Chi- 
cago and New York offices has given so much 
better service—so the officials say—that they 
will not return to the “‘ closed”’ shop. 





The protest made by Roman Catholics in 
Pennsylvania against placing on the walls of 
the new State House at Harrisburg mural 
paintings by Miss Oakley depicting scenes in 
the history of the Reformation as illustrated 
especially by English Puritan and Quaker 
participants, is symptomatic of a clash which 
comes now here, now there. Publishing 
houses in the general trade are more and more 
feeling this ecclesiastical espionage which 
makes for neutrality or elision in literature 
as weil as in art. 


The Christian Church of Chicago should 
stand shoulder to shoulder with the employees 
of its traction lines in their demand for a 
“week with a Sunday in it.” They now 
work seven days a week, with a day off every 
fortnight, but such vacations are irregular 
and not fixed. It is splendid to read in the 
English Nonconformist press the Christian 
as well as politic way in which the advent of 
the party of Labor to the House of Commons 
is being welcomed. Churches which fail to 
identify themselves with the spiritual in- 
terests of the masses are doomed. 








Postmaster-General Cortelyou has put a 
stop to free distribution of International Re- 
form Bureau publications under frank of 
congressmen and senators, notably Senator 
Gallinger of New Hampshire. The Reform 
Bureau officials turn about and show Mr. 
Cortelyou how the Republican National Com- 
mittee, of which he was chairman, in the last 
campaign used the “frank” to distribute 
partisan literature. We should say honors 
were about even, but it was time to call on the 
Reform Bureau to reform its methods of dis- 
tributing its literature. 


Everett Colby of Essex and Mark Fagan of 
Hudson, not only have started New Jersey to 
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fighting ‘‘ bosses ” and predatory wealth—they 
also have put the people in a reforming mood 
generally; and it takes one form in the joint 
effort of Christians of every name led by 
Protestant and Roman Catholic bishops, to 
force legistators at Trenton to make license 
fees in the state higher, to reduce the number 
of saloons, to order earlier closing at night and 
strict closing on Sunday. This fraternization 
of Protestants and Roman Catholics for social 
ends is worth imitating. It has made Cam- 
bridge a no-license city for many years. 


In fighting ‘‘ graft ” it is well to know where 
it hides, or what makes it easy to be hidden. 
Mr. North, director of the United States Cen- 
sus, addressing municipal comptrollers, audi- 
tors, treasurers and statisticians, gathered in 
Washington last week, dwelt on the astound- 
ing increase of municipal indebtedness in this 
country—probably not less than $150,000,000 a 
year—and then went on to point out how de- 
fective municipal accounting is. ‘‘ The most 
prolific source of municipal graft—its securest 
hiding place, its most effective instrament in 
seeking immunity—is the chaos which exists 
in the classification of municipal accounts and 
absence of uniformity in municipal book- 
keeping.” 





Personalia 


Pope Pius X. has decided on marked changes 
in the Vatican, both in arrangement of its art 
collections and its convenience for doing the 
Church’s business. 


Rev. William J. Dawson’s successor in 
Highbury Quadrant Church, London, will be 
Mr. Harold E. Brierley of Leicester, a son of 
the well-known author, Rev. J. Brierley. 


Canadian, particularly Toronto Methodists 
are to be congratulated on the going of Rev. 
George Jackson to that city from Edinburgh, 
Scotland. He has made a success of the Cen- 
tral Mission in Edinburgh and is a suggestive 
author as well. 


Senator La Follette of Wisconsin’s first grap- 
ple with fraud and graft, now that he is again 
in Federal business, is said to be with a job by 
which invaluable coal lands belonging to the 
Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians were to be 
taken by stealth. 


Prof. George Adam Smith of Glasgow, 
speaking recently on foreign missions as he 
saw them when traveling in the Orient, said 
that he found the missionaries preaching the 
ethical and the spiritual sides of religion 
rather than the argumentative and apologetic. 


Rev. R. C. Fillingham, vicar of Hexton, 
who recently participated in the ordination of 
a Nonconformist in a ‘‘chapel,’”’ and this in 
spite of his bishop’s warning, has been sen- 
tenced by a Church of England ecclesiastical 
tribunal to deprivation of his position unless 
within a fortnight he apologizes and promises 
to reform. 


President Roosevelt has reluctantly accepted 
the resignation of Gov. John G. Brady of 
Alaska, a graduate of Yale University and 
Union Theological Seminary; a missionary in 
Alaska under Dr. Sheldon Jackson; then an 
Alaskan trader; and since 1897 governor of the 
territory. His relations with missionaries al- 
ways have been as friendly as his earlier ca- 
reer made natural. 


Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon in his great ser- 
mon on Lincoln, Feb. 11, made clear the fact 
that in Lincoln, Burns, Shakespeare, as well 
as in Jesus, there was something that neither 
heredity nor environment could account for, 
** something that was not born of the blood or 
will of man and which could not be accounted 
for by any method born of modern scientific 
materialism ’’—as Dr. John Hunter recently 
said, when making precisely the same point 
with respect to Robert Burns. 


Rev. F. B. Meyer is of those English Prot- 
estants who are protesting against the alliance 
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between royal families of Great Britain and 
Spain in the coming marriage of Princess Ena 
and the King of Spain. The Protestant Alli- 
ance of England last week presented a petition 
to King Edward adverse to this union. Mr. 
Meyer reports that as the result of his recent 
motor car tour through England in behalf of 
Liberal candidates, many Church of England 
readers of his books have thrown his books 
out of their libraries and have boycotted him. 


Hon. Frederick Holbrook, Vermont’s Grand 
Old Man, its ex governor and the only “ war 
governor”? now surviving, quietly passed his 
ninety-third birthday, Feb. 15, at his Brattle- 
boro home. The visit to him of ex. governors 
of his own state and governors of other New 
England states, planned by Governor Bell, 
as well as other public demonstration, was 
abandoned by physician’s advice. Among the 
beneficent institutions for which the nation 
is indebted to his initiative were the military 
hospital established at Brattleboro during the 
Civil War, where 1,500 to 2,000 soldiers were 
successfully cared for at once, and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Agriculture. He was choir- 
master in the Brattleboro Congregational 
Church for forty years. 





Dr. Gladden’s People Show Their 
Love to Him 


Dr. Washington Gladden’s seventieth birth- 
day was fittingly observed, Feb. 11, by the 
church of which he has been the honored 
pastor for almost a quarter of a century. 
Having said that one of the greatest pleasures 
that could come to him on his birthday would 
be a large ingathering of new members, a 
special effort was made, with the result that 
forty-two persons united with the church. 

Dr. Gladden spoke appropriately and ten- 
derly from the text, ‘‘ What shall I render unto 
the Lord for all his benefits toward me? I 
will take the cup of salvation and call upon the 
name of the Lord.’’ 

An audience which taxed the capacity of the 
auditorium of the church gathered in the 
evening to hear his discourse on Recollec- 
tions of a Lifetime, which he insisted should 
be interpreted, not as the final word, but only 
as a report of progress, for he hoped for still 
more years of service. With characteristic 
clearness and vigor he sketched some of the 
marvelous transformations that have occurred 
during the last seventy years, beginning with 
a reference to the physical changes. Of the 
economic changes, the new industrial con- 
ditions and the rise of great corporations, he 
said: ‘‘I have watched all this movement in- 
tently from the days when I was a farmer’s 
boy or e mechanic’s apprentice. Many men 
have interpreted it with more insight, but few 
have studied it more carefully or have more 
earnestly wished to know whither it was 
tending and how best it might be guided.” 
Among the political events of the period the 
Civil War and its attendant movements were 
mentioned with special stress, and the emo- 
tions of that time were illustrated by several 
unpublished poems which were, as he said, 
‘heart beats from those days of conflict.” 

Discussion of the religious changes of the 
period led naturally to expressions of hope. 
The revelations of commercial dishonesty and 
the accompanying public condemnation have 
been to him “‘a magnificent revelation of the 
essential moral soundness of the American 
people.” ‘* There never was such reason for 
hope and courage,” he said, ‘‘ as there is today. 
There never was or has been a year in which 
the response of the people to higher motives 
was so prompt and hearty as during the blessed 
year of grace 1905. It has been a good thing 
to live the last seventy years, but life wil! be 
worth more the next seventy,” he said in clos- 
ing. 

Monday Rev. E. Lee Howard of Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Columbus gave a 
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luncheon in honor of Dr. Gladden. All the 
Congregational ministers of the city and a 
few from other denominations were present 
to express their greetings. Rev. Julius At- 
wood, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 
speaking in behalf of the company, expressed 
the thought that while many admire his liter- 
ary ability, and others are grateful to him for 
his strong and wholesome efforts toward social 
and political reform, and still others think of 
him as a great teacher, he is most esteemed as 
a Christian minister. 

Monday evening Dr. Gladden’s church paid 
its tribute of love and appreciation. As Dr. 
Gladden and Judge William T. Spear of the 
Ohio Supreme Court, who presided, entered 
the auditorium, the audience arose and gave 
the Chautauqua salute. Judge Spear intro- 
duced Prof. Josiah R. Smith of the Ohio State 
University, who read and presented to Dr. 
Gladden on behalf of the church a congratu- 
latory address from which are the following 
sentences: 


We rejoice in the gifts of body and mind 
which have fitted you for the various activities 
to which you have been called; and we con- 
gratulate you as today you pass the tra- 
ditional golden milestone, surrounded with 
“honor, love, obedience, troops of friends.’’ 

If we have not realized all cur ideals, we 
have learned many inspiring lessons: to see 
the Christian life steadily and see it whole; 
to lend a hand that should lift and not degrade 
by its charity our weaker brethren; to sustain 
our church life for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury without a root of bitterness or a cloud of 
dissension. 

We have been taught that religion is nota 
mere scheme for comfortable self-prese: vation, 
but a rule for living; that the law of love and 
of service is the motto of the Christian mili- 
tant; that this law is not intermittent bot un- 
ceasing, and that it must rule the civic, the 
industrial and the social life of community 
and nation. 

If we have failed sometimes to grasp the full 
force of this as it has rung from this platform 
on the seventh day, six days of each week you 
have translated it for us into deeds of service 
that none could mistake. 

To have led in freeing a great state from the 
ills of excessively frequent elections; to have 
answered the summons to active municipal 
service and thereby to have made other quali- 
fied citizens respond to similar calls even at 
personal sacrifice; to have led actively ina 
successful movement for better city govern- 
ment and officials; almost alone to have over- 
thrown the attempt of bigotry to ostracize the 
non-Protestant Americans from civic life; 
to have applied the law of righteousness to 
money-getting and to money: using by church 
and individual; to have upheld the honest 
laborer’s cause when he needed advocates 
and to have helped his cause gain ground— 
these services are some of the laurels which 
today are yours. 


Dr. Gladden, in responding, said that he had 
prepared no formal reply. While he had been 
listening to the words of the address, and as 
he had been receiving many similar kind ex- 
pressions from friends in various places, it 
had seemed to him that they did not at all 
represent the man with whom he was very well 
acquainted. ‘‘ You are thinking,’”’ he said, 
**of the kind of man you would have me be, 
not the man that Iam; the kind of man I am 
trying to be, that I ought to be. And that is 
God’s way of estimating us. He thinks of us 
as the kind of people we want to be and are 
earnestly striving to be. I praise God that 
you are able to see my real purpose.”’ 

He said that there had not been another 
pulpit in Christendom that he would exchange 
for the one he now ocgupies. The church had 
been surprisingly kind in extending favors 
which had been whelly unanticipated by him. 
He recognized with gratitude the absolute 
freedom of utterance which had been accorded 
to him by his people. 

Columbus City Council, of which Dr. Glad- 
den was once a member, passed congratulatory 
resolutions. Telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulations from all parts of the country 
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poured in, and the comments and cartoons of 
the local press showed that Dr. Gladden isa 
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prophet in his own country honored and be- 
loved. 





Current Evangelism 


The Torrey Campaign in Philadelphia 


BY REV. CHARLES L. KLOSS, PASTOR 
CENTRAL CHURCH 


A revival wave has struck the good old 
Quaker City. Not only have we the Torrey- 
Alexander meetings, but also Joseph Weber, 
the Cyclone Evangelist, who preaches on such 
illuminating subjects as Bucking the Tiger. 
Mr. Weber is preaching ina Methodist church, 
and his custom is to visit barrooms before the 
service and invite all present to attend. Heis 
a wealthy mine owner and more of a man 
than his soubriquet would indicate. Even the 
Quakers have approached the mission idea in 
some spirited discussions on the Twentieth 
Century Religion. 

The Torrey meetings have been thoroughly 
advertised by transparencies, posters and 
clever newspaper work. Capable committees 
have followed Mr. Torrey’s instructions as to 
details and the mission is now in fall swing. 
The Armory Hall in which the meetings are 
held has been fitted up with temporary gal- 
leries for choir and audience and has seats for 
5,600 people. The first week the weather was 
unpropitious and audiences did not fill the 
auditorium, but the second week nearly every 
chair was occapied at the afternoon services, 
and in the evening enough people have been 
turned away to fill two large churches in over- 
flow meetings. 

Dr. Torrey has said that Philadelphia is the 
most orthodox city in the country, and some 
of us did not know whether to feel compli- 
mented or not. He has since said that in all 
his travels around the world he has found no 
church people quite so complacent and down- 
right lazy as those of our city. One naturally 
raises the query whether there exists any con- 
nection between the two statements. His 
sermons have been plain, businesslike and 
searching, and so far have contained little of 
the controversial element. He has scored the 
apathy and worldliness of the Church and has 
emphasized the need of prayer, greater con- 
secration and personal work. He has declared 
that the chief purpose of the mission was to 
arouse the churches and to get each Christian 
to be an evangelist on his own account. 

The theater lost a capable stage manager 
when Charles M. Alexander determined to be 
a singing evangelist. Heis a man of winsome 
personality and master of every device to get 
people to sing. Theatrical folk testify that 
Philadelphia audiences are notoriously unre- 
sponsive. The first attempts of Mr. Alex- 
ander to induce the congregations to sing were 
not altogether successful. Only about one- 
fourth of the people would venture to let 
loose any sound. With unfailing good humer, 
pointed raillery, witty sallies and due measure 
of praise for good work, by arraying the 
gallery against the people in the main audito- 
rium, or the choir against the audience, he 
finally conquered. Now the singing is most 
inspiring. The other night he asked the Pres- 
byterians to sing a verse and of course they 
rolled out an enormous volume of sound. 
Then he called on the Congregationalists to 
sing the second verse. Only three ventured 
to stand and two of them could not sing. The 
solo rendered, however, was all right. 

After Feb. 24, the mission will move to 
another armory in the southern part of the 
city. The expenses of the three months’ cam- 
paign are estimated as something more than 
$10,000 a month. The newspapers are render- 
ing efficient aid in reporting Dr. Torrey’s 
sermons and featuring the striking incidents. 
There seems almost an entire absence of the 
critical spirit with reference to the mission. 

It is too early to prophesy as to results but 


to many there has come the hope that just as 
our splendid city cast off the shackles of 
political corruption, so now she may slough off 
the bands of religious conservatism. Surely 
a revival is needed. The church member 
strong in creed and weak in practical religion 
is the cause of our undoing. The revival we 
want is the one which will smite this inef- 
ficiency, this inert mediocrity, this blasé piety 
and vapid mouthing of hollow platitudes. 
Our churches have plenty of machinery. We 
are culture mad. We are correct, respectable 
—and stagnant. Signs have multiplied within 
two weeks that a revival isonthe way. There 
is increasing dissatisfaction with present re- 
sults. There is manifest yearning for a bap- 
tism of enthusiasm that will make religion 
vital, that will square faith with ethics, that 
will answer the underfellow’s cry for justice. 
The revival we want is the one that shall do 
most for the child, that shall spend more 
money on forming than reforming character. 
More than all, the revival we want is to lift 
the laity up into the priestly class where they 
have always belonged, consecrating editors, 
fathers and business men to a daily witness of 
the livable quality of Christ’s program, with- 
out regard to sectarian lines. 


Federated Work in Toledo, O. 


Rev. Ernest B. Allen, chairman of the gen- 
eral evangelistic committee in Toledo, 0., a 
committee having in charge a campaign of 
some sixty evangelical churches, recently pro- 
posed two fruitful plans which stimulated 
public interest and co operation and revealed 
the essential unity of the churches. 

(1) On a given Sunday morning forty pastors 
of a dozen different denominations exchanged 
pulpits and preached vigorous sermons on 
Toledo’s Evangelistic Campaign. Every pas- 
tor went to another denomination than his 
own. 

(2) On another given Sanday morning all the 
pastors in the federated movement preached 
on The Problem of the City. Copies of Dr. 
Strong’s The Twentieth Century City were 
furnished all pastors desiring it. Attention 
was directed to various reforms of local inter- 
est and problems common to all cities. 

The results of this unity of presentation 
have been wholesome in crystallizing the moral 
sentiment of the city and giving it dignified, 
coincident expression. 

Feb. 4 nearly twenty groups of churches be- 
gan special meetings, the ministers doing the 
preaching. The campaign is by Toledo Chris- 
tians for Toledo people. The committee hopes 
to see the movement continued through sum- 
mer meetings in tent and park and then run 
on through another winter. It is city evan- 
gelization on a practical scale. B. 


Dr. Dawson in Kansas City 


Dr. Dawson has closed a ten day mission in 
First Church, Kansas City, Mo., under the 
auspices of the Congregational churches of 
Greater Kansas City. Resolutions adopted at 
the close of the services and a movement to 
secure his retarn next autumn or winter, with 
the note of appreciation which dominated the 
annual meeting of the Congregational Union 
two evenings later, express the attitude of our 
churches toward Dr. Dawson and his work. 
The resolutions testify to the evangelist’s abil- 
ity, scholarly attainments and spiritual fervor, 
to the vital, searching and stimulating quali- 
ties of his preaching and to its success not 
only as measured by large and sustained at- 
tendance, but by the resu!ts in consecrated 
lives. J. P. O'B. 
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Twelve Years’ Study of the Liquor Problem 


The formation of the Committee of Fifty 
was a characteristically American undertak- 
ing. Thus does democracy at its best con- 
front its great social problems. When it was 
announced in 1893 that such men as Hon. Seth 
Low, President Eliot, Prof. H. W. Farnham, 
Charles Dudley Warner, William E. Dodge, 
Felix Adler, Superintendent Brockway, John 
Graham Brooks and other equally trustworthy 
leaders in educational, economic, social and 
legislative matters, to the number of fifty, 
were to study the drink problem the public 
felt assured that light was at hand. It was 
announced that the purpose of the proposed 
investigation would be “to collect and collate 
impartially all accessible facts which bear 
upon the problem.” This purpose, it must be 
remembered, has been adhered to steadfastly, 
not to formulate theories or express opinions 
but to digcover and present facts. Nor has 
there ever been published in this country any 
other collection of facts or analysis of the sit- 
uation which can compare in value with the 
four reports of this committee. 

The method of the committee was to divide 
its work among four sub committees, who 
should consider respectively the physiological, 
legislative, economic and ethical aspects of 
the drink question, each of these committees 
being responsible for its own report. 


PROGRESS IN LEGISLATION 


The first of these reports was made on the 
legislative aspects of the problem, and was 
based on the expert investigations of Frederick 
L. Wines and John Koren. Eight different 
methods of liquor legislation were investigated 
on the ground, in the states of Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Mis- 
souri, Iowa, Ohio and Indiana. It was doubt- 
less a disappointment to the advocates of any 
one ef these methods to find that the con- 
clusions of the committee did not indisputa- 
bly prove the superiority of their particular 
method. ‘“‘It cannot be positively affirmed 
that any one kind of liquor legislation has 
been more successful than another in promot- 
ing real temperance.”” Many earnest people 
must have read this statement with disappoint- 
ment. And yet it is verified by the judgment 
of any man who, with eager eyes, has studied 
conditions for the past twenty-five years, seek- 
ing for the model legislation, justified by its 
fruits. Many a man who has advocated pro- 
hibition, for example, has been seriously dis- 
turbed in his convictions by a few summer 
vacations in Maine. 

The spectacle of the wide open barroom in 
many cities, and the evidence that often where 
liquor was not thus displayed it could be easily 
obtained, and the manifest cultivation of trick- 
ery and deception have caused grave doubts 
among the thoughtful. Even prohibition must 
have the support of a strong public sentiment 
if it would be effective. Interesting confirm- 
atory testimony to this fact appears in Prof. 
Frank W. Blackmar’s Elements of Sociology, 
recently published, where, speaking of his 
own State of Kansas the author says, “In 
those communities where there is no great 
desire among the majority of the people for 
the enforcement of this (prohibitory) law it is 
violated to such an extent as not to be enforced 
at all.” 

The most serious question raised by the ac- 
tual working of prohibitory law in communi- 
ties where it is not supported by public opin- 
ion is whether the consequent weakening of 
moral consciousness and the cultivation of dis- 
regard for law are not sufficiently serious evils 
to disqualify the adopted remedy. The con- 
clusion of the committee is, ‘‘ That law is best 
which is-best administered.”’’ Following this 
principle a study of the eight methods of legis- 
lation would lead one to the opinion that some 
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kind of local option law isjprobably the best 
law. This is also the conclusion of Prof. Jehn 
M. Barker as stated in The Saloon Problem 
and Social Reform, ‘* Loca) option has proven 
to b3 the best method of dealing with the 
saloon.’”’ Especially valuable are the reports 
concerning the State Dispensary in South 
Carolina, the Mulct Law in Ohio, where no 
licenses are granted but the liquor business 
is taxed, and the history and temporary opeia- 
tion of prohibition in Iowa. 


THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS 


The second report of the committee con- 
cerned the economic aspects of the problem, 
its relation to poverty, pauperism, the desti- 
tution and neglect of children, crime, the Ne- 
groes and Indians of the United States and 
the results of the social influence of the sa- 
loon in large cities. Prof. Henry W. Farnham 
of Yale was in charge of this investigation. 
In the gathering of material the co-operation 
was secured of the officials of charitab'e and 
penal organizations and institutions. The 
conclusions confirmed the general impres- 
sion concerning the relation of intemperance 
to pauperism and crime, though the figures 
were not as startling as some may have ex- 
pected. Attention is called to the fact that 
so thorough a student of social conditions as 
Mr. Charles Booth was led to decide that 
“‘a large percentage of pauperism was due to 
old age and sickness and a small percentage 
to vice and bad habits. Intemperance figured 
as a cause of pauperism to a very small 
amount in his statistics.” 

The conclusions of the committee were, 
however, that twenty-five per cent. of the 
poverty under the observation of charity or- 
ganizations a1d thirty-seven p3r cent. of the 
cases in almshouses could be traced to liquor. 
Of crime also, intemperance figured as one of 
the causes in nearly fifty per cent. It was, 
however, a first cause in only thirty-one per 
cent. Animportant part of the report is that 
sect on of the summary which shows how eco- 
nomic forces are working for temperance. 
Labor Unions in some casés provide in their 
rules that “if a man is discharged on account 
of drunkenness, no step shall be taken to re- 
instate him.’’ ‘‘In many cases the liquor 
traffic is tabooed and a man who goes into it is 
excluded from the union.” Many employers, 
also, are more or less strictly prohibiting 
drinking among their employees. ‘* The very 
conditions of modern business life necessitate 
sobriety on the part of workers.” These facts 
are suggestive of ways in which the cause of 
temperance may b2 greatly promoted along 
the lines of least resistance. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR THE SALOON 


In 1901 the third report was published on 
substitutes for the saloon. The result of a 
valuable investigation made by Rev. Raymond 
Calkins with the co-operation of many settle- 
ment workers, teachers and other iavestiga- 
tors. The appalling fact is faced that in our 
large cities vast numbers of men and boys are 
resorting to the saloon for the development of 
their social, intellectual and physical natures. 
As the committee say of the saloon, “‘ It has 
had handed over to it by the community the 
monopoly of the social life of the majority of 
American wage-earners.” This is a just but 
terrible indictment. What is Christian so- 
ciety doing about it? Here and there, in a 
feeble, inadequate manner something is ac- 
complished by coffee houses, clubs for men 
and boys, college settlements, playgrounds 
and similar means. The failure of any of 
these methods is often, however, due to the 
fact that wliere the morbid appetite for liquor 
has already been cultivated there is no sub- 
stitute for the saloon. The man who craves 


whisky will not be satisfied with coffee and 
courses of lectures. But the preventive and 
educational value of these various efforts is 
beyond computation. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


The final report of the committee and that 
which has attracted most attention, is on the 
physiological aspects of the problem. The 
men in charge of this part of the work were 
Professor Chittenden of Yale, Dr. W. H. Welch 
of Johns Hopkins, Professor Hodge of Clark 
University, Professor Abbott of the University 
of Pennsylvan’a, Profs. W. O. Atwater and 
F.G@ Benedict of Wesleyan, Professors Bow- 
ditch and C. F. Hodge of Harvard University, 
with Dr. J. S. Billings of the Astor Library 
as chairman. To this division the committee 
on ethics had handed over the consideration 
of the question of the methods of instraction 
with regard to the effects of alcoholic liquors. 
One of the results of inquiry was the discovery 
that some of the text-books at that time ap- 
proved “‘ by a prominent temperance organiza- 
tion’’ were considered incorrect and mislead- 
ing in some of their statements in the opinion 
of a large number of eminent physiologists 
and physicians. It was also discovered that 
the methods of instruction advocated were 
contrary to the judgment of a great body of 
educators. Not all the text-books were con- 
demned nor was instruction on the physiolog- 
ical facts of the temperance problem. But 
scientists criticised unscientific statements and 
educators objected to unpedagogical methods 
of instruction. Perhaps both criticisms might 
have been modified if some of the text-books 
recently issued had been examined. 

Much of the warfare which has since been 
waged has been fostered by lack of unity in 
defiiition. The committee, using one defi- 
nition, make certain assertions which the 
critics, using a different definition, meet with 
counter assertions. When the committee say 
that alcohol isa “‘ food,’’ for example, they are 
using the word “food” in « technical sense, 
not with its popular meaning. Therefore, 
even if their statement is true, it is, in a popu- 
lar discussion, misleading. The statement by 
the critics of the committee that alcohol isa 
dangerous and sedactive poison is true if one 
definition of ‘‘ poison” is accepted, it is not 
true if by poison is meant ‘‘ a substance which 
can only do harm and never good tothe body.” 
Such confusion of thought and speech is un- 
fortunately common when men accustomed to 
the use of technical language enter controversy 
with persons who use the same vocabulary in 
a loose and popular way. 

It is unfortunate that the testimony of the 
committee as to the physiological effects has 
been so generally lost to sight in the dust of 
conflict. But here are some of their conclu- 
sions: ‘* Excessive indulgence in alcoholic 
liquors is an important cause of Bright’s dis- 
ease. In those who drink large quantities of 
beer hypertrophied and dilated hearts are com- 
paratively frequent.’’ And there are abun- 
dant other such testimonies to the relation of 
alcohol to disease. ‘‘The use of alcoholic 
drinks as a stimulus to mental effort gives bad 
results.”? Stimulants of all kinds “‘are worse 
than useless to prevent fatigue or the effect of 
cold.” Even when speaking of alcohol as a 
food the report qualifies the statement by call- 
ing it “‘an unsuitable food,” “ta costly and 
undesirable kind of food,” ‘‘not a complete 
food’? and “for some persons even in small 
quantities it acts as a poison.’’ With refer- 
«nee to education it is advised that youth be 
taught ‘‘that alcoholic drinks are almost al- 
ways a useless expense, that their use in excess 
is the cause of much disease, suffering and 
poverty, and of many crimes.’’ The fact is 
also emphasized that such stimulants are “‘ not 
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needed by young and healthy persons and are 
dangerous to them in so far as they tend to 
create a habit.” 

It should be remembered that for a large 
body of people the calm, serious, earnest 
words of such men as constitute this com- 
mittee when they warn against the evils of in- 
temperance carry far more weight than the 
more alarming utterances of those who speak 
with less authority and are suspected of ex- 
aggeration. It is the part of wisdom for the 


friends of temperance to make the most of 
the abundant statements in these reports 
which reveal the appalling influence of in- 
temperance in causing poverty, pauperism, 
crime and disease. Again let it be remem- 
bered that the reports were not prepared in 
order to support any position or party, nor are 
they employed to promote theories or express 
opinions, they are strictly ‘‘an investigation 
of facts without reference to the conclusions 
to which they may lead.” 





Campaigning for 


Christ in Alaska 


Phases of the Interesting Work in the Seward Peninsula 


By Rev. JAmEs F, Cross 


{The writer of this letter is perhaps the 
‘farthest North” missionary in the world 
who is maintained by the Congregational 
churches of the United States. He went a few 
months ago from a long and fruitful period of 
service among the Indians of South Dakota to 
take charge of the A. M. A. work at the Cape 
Prince of Wales Mission in Alaska. He left 
his wife and children behind him, and ina 
private letter written just before winter closed 
in he says: ‘“‘I am in the very room where 
Thornton died in his wife’s arms. If a mar- 
tyr’s blood makes ground sacred then this is 
sacred ground. His grave is only a few rods 
away. From now on for eight months we are 
shut in and out; though in winter we get ten 
mails, more or less, but only letters, no papers, 
no packages. My supplies, except oil and but- 
ter, are all here and I shall have as much com- 
fort as any one ought to expect when they are 
ready to go at God’s call. I shall take comfort 
in thinking that many friends are thinking of 
me.’’—EDITORS ] 

Many will doubtless have to hunt up an 
atlas to find the Seward Peninsula. Up to 
1898 it was an unknown and uninteresting 
region. A few mission stations and a few 
trading posts were the only signs of civilizv- 
tion. But miners coming from the Yukon 
mining camps prospected along the shore and 
found gold near Anvil Mountain. The find 
was a rich one and a great stampede followed. 
Nome, named after a cape fifteen miles away, 
became a city of tents and later of houses. 

In reply to your request I send a word to 
The Congregationalist. I dare not go into too 
many details until I get more facts. So my 
“‘copy ” is somewhat ‘‘a stone heap rather 
than a monument.” I am living alone way 
up on a cliff just above the ‘ deep-sounding 
sea.”’ To the north I see the Arctic Ocean, 
and to the south Bering Sea. I am getting 
ready for winter which is coming, already we 
have six inches of snow. I have a big winter’s 
work before me and am planning for a busy 
time. The Government teacher and agent 
here is a fine man, A. N. Evans of Bucknell 
Mine and Chicago Mine. Singular that the 
entire white population are university men. 

The conditions for mining could not be 
harder inany country. Theground istundra, 
a muck swamp frozen solid four months in the 
year. And only thawing a foot or two in 
summer. The Bering Sea is only navigable 
between June 15 and Oct. 15. But here is 
gold, *‘ yea, much fine gold.” It comes in dust 
flakes and nuggets of every size. One was 
found weighing 182 ounces of pure solid gold. 
And hither flock the gold hunters from every- 
where. Every mining camp in the world and 
every nation that has an emigrant are repre- 
sented. And yet the whole region including 
Nome, the commercial metropolis, is quiet and 
law abiding. In summer it is always daylight 
and business goes on day, night and Sunday. 

The great complaint of Alaska people is that 
it is denied the right of self-government. It 
is neither state nor territory nor foreign coun- 
try, but simply a district. The district judge 
combines judicial, administration and ex- 
ecution powers. The business and profes- 
sional men resent this one-man power and 


tion is among the E-kimos. 


are working hard for a territorial government. 

The Congregational work was commenced 
at Nome withthe rush. It met with ups and 
downs but the church lived through it all and 
has entered an era of prosperity. For four 
years Rey. Charles Elliott Ryberg of Carleton 
College has been pastor. A new parsonage 
has been built and the church is strong. No 
one until he has tried it can tell how much 
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tact it takes to preach to a church composed 
of every denomination under the sun. 

A large and earlier work by our d2nomina- 
In 1889 the 
Americin Missionary Association sent two 
young men to Cape Prince of Wales to open 
a school and mission. Four years later one of 
these young men was murdered by three 
schoolboys. But the mission was continued 
and became one of the earliest and the most 
prosperous reindeer station in the region. 
Harrison R. Thornton, who was murdered, 
and W. T. Lopp, his companion, who has been 
in the work for the mission or Government 
until the present time, laid the foundations 
well. And the ‘‘Cape Nations’’ from being 
the wildest are now ‘‘the most reliable, in- 
dustrious, sober and progressive of any.” 
Later this work was carried on for three years 
by Hugh J. Lee. Nochurch has been organ- 
ized, but a Christian community has been de- 
veloped. 

And now the door is open for a great work. 
Cape Prince of Wales is in sight of and dis- 
tant less than forty miles from the Siberian 
Coast. Every year the Cape people go to 
Siberia to trade. Midway lie the Diomede 
Islands. In both places the natives are a 
bad lot, and are degraded and debauched by 
a low class of white men who make traffic 
of whisky and women. The situation de- 
mands the strong arm of the law and the 
stronger power of the gospel. Medical and 
hospital work is needed much. And the new 
towns springing up are calling to us for 
churches and church work. And woe be unto 
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us if we preach not the gospel where there is 
so much need and where the door is now open 
to us. 


How Endeavor’s Twenty-Fifth 
Birthday Was Kept 


In all the large centers, and in thousands of 
towns, villages and rural churches, Christian 
Endeavorers have celebrated the twenty-fifth 
birthday of the movement with gratitude and 
rejoicing. 

Philadelphia Endeavorers filled one of the 
largest churches in the city, and Dr. Floyd W. 
Tomkins and Mr. Jehn Willis Baer aroused 
the audience to a high pitch of enthusiasm, a 
letter from Dr. Clark awakening ringing ap- 
plause. Pittsburg Endeavorers, more than a 
thousand strong, listened with eager respon- 
siveness to an address by Dr. Bannen, presi- 
dent of the State Union, and a message from 





“Dr. Clark, at Munich. 


New York was a storm-center, owing to the 
Second National Institute and the annual trus- 
tee meetings being combined with the Endeavor 
celebration. Carnegie Hall was packed for 
two days, and the enthusiasm overflowed into 
New Jersey and Long Island, the Endeavorers 
of the Oranges and of Brooklyn holding rallies. 

Fifteen hundred Minneapolis Endeavorers 
and friends celebrated the event with true 
Western ardor, sending greetings to the En- 
deavorers of the world. President Northrop 
of the Minnesota University, and Mayor David 
P. Jones spoke. St. Paul had an inspiring 
rally of Juniors. President Jordan of Leland 
Stanford University, was orator at the San 
Francisco celebration. 

Probably no American city outdid Montreal 
in program. Mr. William Shaw was chief 
speaker, and for three days interesting meet- 
ings were run ona unique schedule fashivned 
in imitation of the Canadian Pacific time- 
tables. ‘‘ Red-hot” times are reported at the 
*‘camp-fire ”’ held one evening and 1,200 Jun- 
iors attended another meeting. 

Washington did nothing by halves, and with 
such men as Commissioner Macfarland, Dr. 
Teunis S. Hamlin, and a host of others in Eao- 
deavor ranks, the capital city did herself 
proud. Buffalo had a reception and mass 
meeting. Mere mention must suffice for To- 
ronto, Atlanta, Portland, Springfield, Paw- 
tucket, Bridgeport, Omaha and Seattle, which 
is to have the 1907 convention. 

In a sense the crowning celebration of all 
was the great rally that completely filled Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, the evening of Feb. 14. 
Mr. William Shaw presided, and was con- 
tagious in his bright optimism. Messages 
of greeting were read from Governor Guild, 
President Roosevelt and Emperor William of 
Germany, through Baron Sternburg, the Ger- 
man ambassador. Ten five-minute speakers 
sparkled and scintillated on the platform, such 
orators as Drs. A. E. Winship, W. T. Mc- 
Elveen, A. Z. Conrad, Smith Baker and A. C. 
Dixon, with Edwin A. Mead, Ellen M. Stone, 
Von Ogden Vogt and Rev. Charles H. Moss 
representing three or four denominations. 

Sam Walter Foss read an original poem. 
Mr. Charles L. Estey and Mrs. May Sleeper 
Ruggle; were soloists. Altogether, it is doubt- 
ful if a more cosmopolitan cast of speakers, 
singers and “‘ congratulators ”’ were ever com- 
bined in one meeting in Tremont Temple, or 
on any other Christian Endeavor platform. 
Very largely was the element of inspiration 
present, and the Endeavorers of Greater Bos- 
ton left with that buoyant feeling that almost 
everywhere characterizes Christian Endeavor 
in these days of reaction from doubt and apathy 
and of reaching forth after new achievement. 

And this story only suggests the larger, 


world-wide celebration of Christian Endeav- 


or’s quarter- centennial. 7. F.C. 





The strength of health renews itself through 
self-forgetting work, and thrives on unselfish 
service done for worthy ends.— Unknown. 
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Comment on the Tri-Denominational Union 


A Group of Opinions from Representative Men in the Three Bodies 


From the President of the Council 


I cannot refrain from sending a word of 
congratulation to you personally, in acknowl- 
edgment of the splendid service you have 
given to the work in Dayton. The large- 
hearted spirit and broad views of our Con- 
gregational brethren have contributed more 
than any other one condition, I believe, to the 
glorious result reached at our session last 
week. I have just attended the Monday 
meeting of some twenty or more of our pas- 
tors about Pittsburg. But one sentiment 
prevails. Enthusiastic approval of the out- 
come of the General Council is heard on all 
sides. It is manifest now that the tide is 
overwhelmingly all in one direction. I thank 
God for it. 

After all there is only one thing worth 
living for and that is love. I am thankful 
that I have been permitted to see such a 
wonderful demonstration of the love of God 
as that which made possible the achievements 
of last week. 


Kansas City, Kan. D. S. STEPHENS. 


From the Chairman of the Committee 
on Vested Interests 


The keynote of the council was struck at 
the first session when Pres. T. H. Lewis of 
the Methodist Protestant Church stated that 
their people desired organic union and not 
co-operation. This sentiment found imme- 
diate and enthusiastic response from every 
delegate present, and from that time forward 
every effort was directed towards working out 
a plan of organic union. There was a willing- 
ness to sacrifice even some cherished traditions 
to accomplish so desirable a result. The 
United Brethren gave up their bishops and 
both they and thé Methodist Protestants 
modified their system of itineracy, making it 
optional with each local conference. The 
Congregationalists accepted superintendents 
with somewhat wider duties than that of our 
present home missionary ‘superintendents, 
and made definite provision for assisting 
churches in securing a new pastor whenever 
@ vacancy occurs. 

The council was pervaded with an earnest 
spirit of fellowship and devotion. Notalarge 
amount of time was given to vocal prayer, but 
I was never present at agathering of delegates 
where the spirit of prayer was more manifest. 

The final decisions of the council were 
accepted with remarkable unanimity. The 
creedal statement was received with reverent 
thanksgiving and the singing of the Doxology. 

The report on polity necessarily introduced 
some features that were different from the 
present practices of each of the denominations, 
but by allowing large liberty to each confer- 
ence in managing its own affairs, it was found 
possible to unite on a common basis. 

Scarcely a delegate left Dayton without a 
firm belief that union was not only possible 
but certain of accomplishment. The greatest 
difficulties are already passed and it only 
remains to perfect the details of the union and 
for the representative bodies of the three de- 
nominations to confirm the work of the Gen- 
eral Council. The united denominations will 
represent a body of about 1,200 churches and 
over 1,000,000 church members, and will be 
fairly represented in every part of the United 
States. 


New York City. Lucten C. WARNER. 


From the Chairman of Our National 
Council Committee on Unity 


It was a great, an impressive, a historic 
meeting. It will be memorable not only for 
our three churches, but for the American 


Church; for it is the promise of greater works 
than these which shall be done in the union of 
our dissevered branches of Christendom. 

The spirit of the representatives of the 
United Brethren and the Methodist Protest- 
ants was admirable. They felt that they had 
much to yield, and so did we, but the yielding 
was more in names and forms than in spirit, 
for all three bodies were born in the air of lib- 
erty, independence, equal rights and evan- 
gelistic service. They were noble and gra- 
cieus men that met us. We had received a 
most hospitable welcome to Dayton and every- 
thing was done for our comfort. We admired 
the business energy which created and has 
carried on prosperously the great Publishing 
House of the United Brethren, with its mag- 
nificent building. A very fine church was in 
process of erection, which the Boston architect 
of our delegation declared admirably complete 
with all modern appointments. 

The National Council of 1901 voted to take 
steps to secure if possible a federation of our 
various Christian bodies. That is now most 
hopefully provided for by the great Inter- 
Church Conference held in New York last 
November. It was also voted to seek cor- 
porate union with certain other bodies. That 
also is now hopefully provided for by this 
meeting in Dayton. A union of these three 
noble denominations will constitute a body 
having eleven hundred thousand members and 
extending wel) over our national territory, and 
it will invite farther additions. This union 
will not create a new body, but one which will 
conserve the holy traditions of its constituent 
members, and will by union increase the 
power of the whole for good. 

The Congregational delegation was one to 
be proud of. More than a hundred of our 
representative men were present, and their 
earnest and gracious spirit was apprec’ated by 
the other delegations. I may mention that we 
regretted that Dr. Gladden after his opening 
address was compelled to leave. His church 
was to celebrate his seventieth birthday. And 
I may also venture to mention without any dis- 
paragement of the most valuable work of 
other men of our delegation, that President 
Mackenzie’s experience in the union of two 
bodies of churches in Scotland was of much 
value, and that his service, especially on the 


subject of a statement of faith, was greatly - 


appreciated by all. We also learned to know 
and love the strong men in the other dele- 
gations. 

It is a wonderful work that has been 
accomplished since the day that Dr.—now 
Bishop—Weekley and his United Brethren 
associates signed their names to the first 
appeal for union, which was immediately 
taken up by the Congregationalists. The 
movement has proceeded faster than we had 
hoped, for the Spirit was in the wheels and 
they went straightforward. I haveconfidence 
that the spirit that was in the meeting at 
Dayton will be in our churches, and that they 
will respond with warm approval. It is for 
the kingdom of God. 

WILLIAM Hayes WARD. 

New York City. 


From the President of a Methodist 
Protestant College 


I will comply with the invitation of the edi- 
tor, although rather reluctantly. This is net 
because the space allowed is inadequate, but 
rather that a statement of my impressions is 
impossible in any number of words. I will 
not be surprised if those who were not present 
shall conclude that those who were present 
became hysterical and rushed into a great 
movement with too little consideration of the 
meaning of it. And to put into words what 


one feels about it may make a similar im- 
pression. 

I went to the council expecting to return as 
I went. In short, I did not think anything 
would come of the movement except to put it 
decently out of sight. The great meeting in 
New York had swallowed up all smaller ideas 
of federation, and it was reported that neither 
of the other two Churches were willing to ven- 
ture farther than federation; so I went be- 
cause I had b2en appointed to go and not ex- 
pecting results. But when the very first action 
of the council was taken, declaring that its 
first and chief business was organic union, 
and when that action was unanimously taken, 
and amid great applause, my heart gave a 
great leap and I was probably the most sur- 
prised man in the assembly; certainly one of 
the most delighted. It came like Grant’s an- 
nouncement at Donelson, “I propose to move 
immediately upon your works.” And from 
that moment nothing was pushed; things sim- 
ply moved, it was as if there was a living 
creature in the wheels. 

Difficulties are before us doubtless, in the 
details of this union, and they may retard the 
consummation beyond the hopes of some. 
But one thing has already been accomplished. 
The members of that council have been united 
in a great blessing that they will never forget 
and will never be recreant to. They can never 
be as they were before that council met so far 
as mutual relations are concerned. 

And I cannot think that the wonderful una- 
nimity manifested in the two hundred and 
twenty or thirty men assembled there, repre- 
senting localities so widely separated and of 
so diverse training and traditions, can fail to 
impress those who were not there that some- 
thing is in this movement which cannot be 
explained without God. 


Westminster, Md. T. H. Lewis. 


From Bishops Mills and Mathews of 
the United Brethen 


The first National Council of the three 
churches has met, deliberated and adjourned 
with living faith and joyous hope. On its 
human side, each denomination hada different 
origin, a different history and lived for the 
most part in a different location. But on the 
divine side, they each had the same origin, 
born of God; they each had the same spiritual 
history of faith and hope and iove, manifest- 
ing the life of Christ; they each lived in the 
same blessed locality, the kingdom of heaven. 
In the council this trinity of manifestation 
was of one spirit and substance. 

By comparison, it was found that the same 
substance of doctrine was held by each, and a 
common confession was acceptable to all. 

In polity, each denomination holds that the 
local church is the seat of authority, but it 
may delegate authority to other bodies; that 
each of these denominations is a representa- 
tive democracy, i.e, a republic, whose only 
Sovereign is Jesus Christ, and whose citizens 
are all brethren; each denomination encour- 
ages the local churches to retain their pastors, 
and the pastors to remain as long as it is for 
the mutual welfare of both to do so; the coun- 
cils, conferences and church officers were 
found to differ more in name than in func- 
tions; in the matter of pulpit supply, a plan 
can be agreed on that will allow a local church 
to retain its pastor a lifetime if it so desires, 
and also, the vacant church most easily and 
surely to secure a pastor—preserving for all 
what is best in each. 

It is believed that the property of the three 
churches can be merged without loss to any 
and with gain to all. 

The outline plans agreed to are but outlines, 
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and will be carefully matured before they are 
final. 

A campaign of education, the widest and 
fullest publicity of facts, is the one needed 
thing to bring to a happy and permanent con- 
summation this hopeful beginning of the unity 
of the spirit in the bonds of peace. 

Yours, for the United Church, 

Annville, Pa. J. S. MIus. 


The council was a notable gathering of rep- 
resentative men, intent upon the fuller reali- 
zation of the prayer of our Lord for the unity 
of Christian believers. It was a great as- 
sembly in purpose, fellowship, courtesy, en- 
thusiasm and plans outlined for future opera- 
tions. Offensive denominationalism was kept 
out of sight, while broad Christianity was 
conspicuously emphasized. 

One could not help admiring the Congrega- 
tional and Methodist Protestant brethren for 
their scholarship, genuine earnestness and 
royal spirit. During the hours in which I 
learned to know them, they profoundly im- 
pressed and blessed me. 

Concessions were made by each body and 
we all did not see alike in yielding up certain 
fundamentals dear to each and blessed of 
God. The church names, vested property 
rights and methods of church administration 
are placed in the hands of a permanent com- 
mittee upon whom rests the grave responsi- 
bility of working out the details and adjust- 
ment of the general plan adopted. 

In respect to Church polity, the antipodes 
were so marked and great that no one need be 
surprised at the appearance of insuperable dif- 
ficulties in attempting to go beyond church 
federation and co operation in general affairs. 
Let us seek to know the will of God and obey 
his will whatever changes may occur. Let 
dignified discussion be allowed, and earnest 
prayer be made to God for his guidance in the 
new movement for larger things. Evidently 
God’s presence was manifest in the meeting, 
and whatever the final outcome shall be, the 
council at Dayton was a real advance towards 
the fulfillment of our Lord’s prayer for the 
unity of all his people. 


Chicago, Ii. G. M. MATHEWS. 


From a Presiding Officer 


The Men. Of the Congregational delegation 
I need not speak. All the men are more or 
less well-known ministers and laymen. They 
represented a good average of the Congre- 
gational body. The representatives of the 
United Brethren and the Methodist! Protes- 
tants impressed me as, on the whole, sturdy, 
strong in piety and good sense, with real de- 
votion to the Christian cause and an earnest 
desire to work for the main ends of Christian 
endeavor. 

The Temper. That the meeting was ap- 
proached by many, especially by the Congre- 
gationalists, with some anxiety, may be taken 
for granted. A great risk is involved in the 
assembling of men with such different tradi- 
tions, customs and training as the men of the 
three bodies represented. One might reason- 
ably have predicted wide divergence of views 
and irreconcilable differences. But to our 
surprise a spirit prevailed which lessened 
divergence, harmonized or suppressed differ- 
ence, and brought us all together in a fellow- 
ship which remarkably showed the presence 
and power of the Holy Spirit. There was 
no sentimentality, but there was a great tide 
of pure Christian sentiment; The opportuni- 
ties for ‘‘cranks’’ and irreconcilables were 
numerous; to our astonishment they did not 
appear. Nothing was said or done to mar 
the sane and sweet temper of the council, or 
to interrupt the steady movement toward the 
common end. There was plenty of humor 
and occasionally a flash of wit illumined the 
meeting; but under all was a deep and rey- 
erent purpose to accomplish the will of the 


Master who prayed “that they all. may be 
one.”’ 


Springfield, Mass. Paiiie 8. Moxom. 


From a California Delegate 


We assembled under a pervasive divine con- 
straint. We became aware of dealing immedi- 
ately with God. Many had brought a grave 
foreboding of attempting the impossible, cou- 
pled, however, with a heroic sense of spring- 
ing into the supreme adventure in current 
Christian duty. The responsibility of disun- 
ion, with its separations and wastes, its pas- 
sions and pettiness, was at this point too 
guilty tobe borne. There must bea way; God 
help us trace it out! The resolution to fare 
through into union soon bent the whole com- 
pany together in intent labor. No one asked 
how much of his own could be retained, how 
much could be won from others. It was com- 
mon knowledge that in essentials all were one. 
The conscious task was to build the strong 
things together with the weak things gone, in 
doctrine, in polity, invested interests. Fear 
of failure soon gave way to hope; hope burst 
into confident assurance of coming achieve- 
ment; assurance sang the Doxology and be- 
came the joy of realization. No insuperable 
obstacles lie ahead of such divine procedure of 
soul toward brotherhood and union. And the 
thing that has been at Dayton and in Canada 
is the thing that must be elsewhere, till, ‘‘ all 
are one in Thee, for all are Thine.” 

C. S. NAsH. 


What Leading Papers Say 


The clear, concise statements and fervent 
devotional tone of the creed are admirable and 
satisfying. The distinguishing mark of this 
brief creed is the absence from it of the met- 
aphysical statements that have hitherto sep- 
arated creeds and Churches from one another. 
All theological definitions of such facts and 
doctrines as the trinity, foreordination, elec- 
tion, atonement, regeneration and Church ordi- 
nances and polity—the definitions and dis- 
tinctions that have rent the church asunder— 
are left out, while the facts and doctrines 
themselves are putin. The Church universal 
believes in these things in the unity of the 
Spirit—until attempts are made to define them, 
then the Church splits.— Presbyterian Banner. 


The question of organic union or federation 
was precipitated at the very beginning of the 
eouncil, and, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of God, as we believe, the council decided in 
favor of organic union as its immediate ob- 
jective. To effect this of course would neces- 
sarily affect the polity which had obtained 
and been cherished by each of the Churches. 
There was a pathos in the act of members of 
the council rising in their places and reciting 
the cherished possessions that must be yielded 
up in order to achieve the splendid comsum- 
mation to which the council had committed 
itself. But all had come to realize that in 
order to any effective union there must be a 
form of connectionalism. In the fear of God 
this plank in the platform of union was ‘in a 
masterly way worked out. With this the rest 
was not difficult. The report on polity as a 
statement of the fundamental facts essential 
to a connectional church organization is a 
masterly one.—Methodist Recorder. 


It is proper to say that, contrary to the ex- 
pressed fears of some, the Congregationalists 
manifested no purpose, whatever, to absorb 
or annihilate the small Churches represented 
in the council. In numbers their delgates ex- 
ceeded the number from the other two 
Churches by twenty-five or more; and yet, all 
possible courtesy and consideration were ac- 
corded the smaller Churches. Among them 
were some of the most distinguished, brainy 
men of the Congregational Church—college 
presidents, theological seminary presidents, 
editors, lawyers and preachers—yet there was 
apparent no disposition to take the lead in or 
dominate the proceedings of the council. A 
regard for the rights, preferences and wishes 
of the smaller Churches was indicated in their 
every word and act.— Religious Telescope (or- 
gan of United Brethren). 
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The Social Message of the 
Modern Pulpit 


BY REV. CHARLES R. BROWN AT YALE 
SEMINARY _ 


Marquand Chapel was crowded Monday and 
Tue.day to hear the opening lectures of the 
Lyman Beecher course on Preaching by Rev. 
Charles R. Brown, pastor at Berkeley, Cal. 
The lecturer reads with great rapidity. He 
is so familiar with his subject that much of 
the time the effect is that of direct speech 
without manuscript. His style is clear and 
forceful; he throws himself wholly into his 
lecturing. Throughout runs a keen humor 
that not only gives variety and zest to the 
subject matter but serves to bring out with 
added strength the body of serious and logical 
material. 

In the opening lecture, The Need of Moral 
Leadership in Social Effort, Mr. Brown de- 
clared that the dominant interest of today 
is that of fraternal sympathy. This feeling 
must be united with that of spiritual aspiration. 
The great need is for men who have the wis- 
dom, courage and conscience to apply the 
gospel to every day life. The supreme duty 
of the modern church is to make the indus- 
trial and social relations of men conform to 
the will of Christ. We cannot run away, as 
did the Hebrews: we can only stay where 
we are and pray that the Holy Spirit will give 
us peace here. Moral leadership is necessary 
to make religion effective and promote a vital 
revival; to open the path to spiritual life; 
to deepen the spiritual life of the church 
through social service. Society will respond 
to this high moral leadership, but trained spe- 
Gialists are needed to bring about the result. 
The great need is not new facts, but more 
spiritual influence to stimulate the will and 
purpose. 

The second lecture set forth The Scriptural 
Basis for the Social Message. The expository 
method of preaching furnishes the best basis 
for the social message. This basis gives an 
orderly method for preaching; it gives the 
people a broad view of the Bible and of reli- 
gious truth; it enables the preacher to say 
many things that cannot be spoken wisely on 
a topical basis; in the course of the year it 
brings something to the needs of every indi- 
vidual in the congregation; it gives an oppor- 
tunity to say something about the sins of all 
the people without seeming to try to “‘hit’’ 
some particular person. The Gospel of Mat- 
thew, the Epistle of James, the First Isaiah, 
as well as all the prophets give a wonderful 
basis for preaching the social message needed 
today. The Scriptural writers endeavored to 
establish a just social organism, to make every 
day life a habitation of the Holy Spirit and to 
find in ordinary toil the beauty of the Lord. 

The social teachings of the Bible are funda- 
mental. The Biblical teaching about children 
furnishes ample basis for preaching against 
the woeful results of child labor. The Scrip- 
tural basis relieves the minister of the charge 
of sensationalism. It removes the prejudice 
against speaking on topics of the day. Bib- 
lical teaching is for rough workers, for day 
laborers. Working men respond to it quickly. 
The Bible furnishes also the right basis for 
estimating the real worth of men. Worth is 
determined by what makes a man a useful 
member of society. The Bible teaches that 
the way to look at a man is as a son of God 
with a moral nature, full of great possibilities. 
It aids the preacher to emphasize the spiritual 
values at stake in the industrial struggle. 
The strong must bear the infirmities of the. 
weak. 

Christendom has made great headway under 
the power of the Bible. It has taught that the. 
ideal of a redeemed humanity with Christ at 
its head has never been equaled in history. 
The task of the minister is to make the whole 
fabric of society one body in Christ. This is 
the will of God for the organized life of men. 

w.A.R. 
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In and Around Chicago 


(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Sunday Closing of Saleons 


Rev. W. A. Bartlett, D. D., and his associates 
have carefully gathered evidence as to the vio- 
lation of the state law in keeping the saloons 
open on Sunday and also of the conditions 
which prevail inthem. The revelation ought 
to pain every one who loves good morals, or 
cares for his fellowmen. A mandamus has 
been secured, by the terms of which the mayor 
will be compelled, even against his will, to 
close saloons on Sunday. He persists in say- 
ing that he will not close them, that he was 
not chosen to do this, but it is generally un- 
derstood that while he may make strenuous 
efforts to test the legality of the law, he will 
hardly venture to ignore a decree of the Su- 
preme Court. 


The Social Service Work of the Park Commis- 
sioners 

Connected with the South Side. system of 
parks, are ten small parks located in congested 
quarters of the city intended for playgrounds 
for children, and resting places and centers 
of improvement for adults. Last year in the 
buildings erected in these parks for the use 
of the people, lec‘ures of various kinds were 
given and debating societies were organized. 
This year efforts are to be made to use these 
buildings, which are models of their kind, 
more constantly. Recently what is called a 
** neighborhood council ’”’ was held in the “‘ field 
house’’ at Mark White Square, Halsted and 
Twenty-ninth Street. It was very much like 
an old-fashioned lyceum and the interest man- 
ifested marks it as the first of a long series of 
such meetings. Every oneis welcome. Rep- 
resentatives of the schools and clubs, of all 
nationalities, religions and races are invited 
and are made to feel that they are at home in 
a building constructed especially for their 
convenience. It is expected that topics on 
matters concerning conditions in their own 
neighborhood will be discussed and that 
speakers from outside will be brought in to 
discuss topics of universal interest. In addi- 
tion to audience rooms, which any group of 
persons in the neighborhood can use, are 
separate bathrooms for men and women and 
lunch counters for those who wish to patron- 
ize them. Since December the Municipal 
Museum has been giving a series of talks in 
these different field houses and to audiences 
ranging from 200 to 600. Tennis courts and 
outside gymnasiums in the summer are gen- 
erously patronized. Itis believed that through 
these smaller parks with their field houses 
used as the Park Commissioners desire, there 
will be a decided improvement in the social 
conditions of the neighborhoods. 


A Victory for the Saloons 

In the first struggle between the friends of 
good order and increased protection for the 
city, liquor interests have gained a slight 
advantage. By a vote of 34 to 33 the minority 
report, fixing the license fee at $600 instead of 
$1,000, was accepted in place of the majority 
vote. This is however not the end. The 
license committee of the council will meet 
again, and the report of the majority will be 
further considered and another vote taken 
later. The final vote may reverse the present 
situation. Those who favor the higher license 
now know who their opponents are, and just 
what measures they must employ in order to 
win. 


Passed over the Mayor’s Veto 


For the first time in nine years the council 
Wednesday passed a measure over the Mayor’s 
veto. The vote was decisive, 57 to 10. It was 
a vote to contract with the gas company to 
furnish gas at eighty-five cents per thousand 
for five years, and to give the city a debt of 
$1,250 000. The company receives some favors 
but does not agree to furnish gas to light the 


streets free of cost as the mayor desired. The 
price of gas has been one dollar a thousand. 
The new contract will be an improvement on 
the present one. Whether it is, or is not as 
favorable to the city as it ought to be is a 
question about which there is divergence of 
opinion. 


Vote on the Mueller Certificates 


The council has finally determined the form 
of the proposition concerning these certificates 
which shall be presented to the people for 
their approval or disapproval at the spring 
election. It will be remembered that the 
mayor and those who want municipal owner- 
ship immediately are depending on the money 
which they can secure through these certifi- 
cates for the purchase of the traction plant 
and its equipment. This sum, says Mr. Dal- 
rymple, would be only a “‘ starter,” even if it 
could be obtained. Even if the proposition 
should carry there is still serious doubt if the 
certificates would prove to be of any financial 
value. 


Professor Scott’s Observations in Europe 

At the Ministers’ Meeting Professor Scott 
gave his impressions of religious conditions in 
the countries which he has recently visited. 
He spoke more hopefully of conditions in 
Scotland than elsewhere. The leaders in the 
churches and the theological seminaries there 
are less ready than in America to accept new 
doctrines. They are waiting for more satis- 
factory evidence in favor of the new, before 
giving up the old views. Yet they are quite 
as eager as any others to consider carefully 
whatever evidence may be presented against 
the views which they have hitherto held. In 
Germany the Professor found less to please 
him. There are three parties in that country, 
the conservative, the Ritschilian and the rad- 
ical, represented by the old Protestanten 
Verein. In Italy he was impressed with the 
feeling everywhere exhibited, that worship in 
the Roman Catholic churches is based on the 
conviction that if one wants anything from 
God, one must give him something or do some- 
thing for him. In the East the results of mis- 
sionary work are everywhere apparent. Eng- 
land has made use of men trained in the schools 
established by the United Presbyterians from 
the United States for official positions in 
Egypt, and in Syria and Constantinople the 
inflaence which the missionaries from this 
country are exerting is great. The Professor 
thinks that the final conflict between Chris- 
tianity and its enemies will be in the Orient 
and possibly with Mohammedanism as repre- 
senting them all. 

The remainder of the meeting was occupied 
with reports from the Dayton council, whose 
doings will be discussed next week. 


Shall Ministers Engage in Business 


Professor Hewett of the University Divinity 
School answers, No. To do this is to expose 
themselves to serious temptations, to lower 
the standard of the ministry, to weaken minis- 
terial influence, often to destroy peace of mind. 
He speaks from experience and observation. 
Ministers who give names of parishioners to in- 
surance agents with the understanding that 
they are to receive compensation from the 
agent for every one whom they insure, or 
who speculate in any way whatever, are not 
only liable to the charge of ‘‘graft” but are 
almost sure to lose whatever money they risk. 
Any business fostered by ministers is, accord- 
ing to the Professor, almost certain to fail. 


Carnegie and Mr. Bryan 

Mr. W. J. Bryan till recently has been chair- 
man of the board of trustees of Illinois Col- 
lege. He took the position on the understand- 
ing that the college, which had been affiliated 
with the University of Chicago, should break 
away from that agreement and refuse to re- 
ceive any money which might come from the 
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Standard Oil or through the influence of Presi- 
dent Harper. He now learns that there is a 
prospect that money can be secured from Mr. 
Carnegie and cables from Hongkong that if 
such aid is requested, his connection with the 
college must cease. His resignation has been 
laid before the trustees, and accepted with ex- 
pressions of regret that for the reasons he 
gives he declines longer to serve his alma 
mater. The college is greatly in need of 
money. Perhaps if it had remained trre to 
its former ideals, refused to forsake its old 
friends and become sectarian, it might not 
now be in such straits. In spite of all draw- 
backs the college is doing fairly well and 
under its new president the outlook is brighter 
than for some years. 


Chicago, Feb. 17. FRANKLIN. 





Mrs, Judson Smith 


Boro in Hartford, O., Feb. 16, 1843, J. Augusta 
Bushnell; died in Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 14, 1906. 


With unusual native gifts, reared in a home 
where Christian principles, philanthropy and 
patriotism were a daily influence, to Mrs. 
Smith, as a young woman in her teens, came 
official responsibilities during the Civil War, 
days to which she often referred as a time 
when souls were stirred and led to enlarged 
outlook and activity. 

After pursuing her studies at a select school 
in her native town and at Oberlin, at twenty- 
two Mrs. Smith entered upon the domestic 
daties which in the course of forty years came 
to her as the wife of a minister, teacher, pro- 
fessor and Board secretary. Until 1884 in 
Oberlin, and since that time in Boston, she 
has been a devoted wife and mother, carrying 
the individual interests of the other five who 
came to compose her family, and dispensing 
generous hospitality in the home in which she 
was queen. 

To many in a large constituency the mention 
of her name will recall the president of the 
Woman’s Board of Missions who for sixteen 
years has been wont to preside with dignity 
and grace at its annual meetings and other 
public gatherings. Her cordial welcome to in- 
dividuals whom she delighted to recognize 
from year to year will long be remembered. 
It is only a smaller circle who can fully ap- 
preciate the unfailing courtesy, charity and 
patience, the painstaking investigation, the 
warm sympathy, fair-mindedness and cour- 
age, the prudent counsel and wise decisions 
which characterized her official work. 

To those who knew her well in her own 
church and to her co workers in the rooms of 
the Woman’s Board her loss brings keen per- 
sonal sorrow. 

In the last year a weak heart has imposed 
new physical limitations, but has occasioned 
no diminution of interest in all the detail of 
the great work to which she has given so much 
timeandefficiency. She knew the possibilities 
of her own condition, but hopefully accepted 
the assurance that with care she might live 
for years. She slept quietly on the night of 
Feb. 13, and then in the early morning, with no 
apparent sign of pain, her spirit fled to awake 
in the dawn of eternal glory. 

The funeral service was held on Saturday 
in the chapel of Walnut Avenue Church, Rox- 
bury, conducted by her pastor, Rev. A. H. 
Plumb, D.D, and Dr. E. E. Strong of the 
American Board, and attended by a large 
company including representatives of many 
branches of’ the Woman’s Board. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands and let 
her own works praise her in the gates. 

E. H. 8. 





Native Protestant Christians of India have 
formed a national home missionary society to 
evangelize theirown country. The society will 
be administered wholly by Indian natives, 
in entire harmony with existing Christian 
churches in India. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Housekeeper En Route 


BY HARRIET BALL THORPE 


Some weary creatures long to rest 
In a quiet ingle-nook, 

Some crave a shaded mossy seat, 
A spreading tree, a book. 


But give to me, who long to ease 
My wearied hands and brain, 
A railway ticket, and a seat 
In a swiftly moving train. 


For though ’tis toil from which I came, 
And toil to which I go, 

Until I reach my journey’s end 
I’ve not one thing to do. 


I settle back within my seat; 
It rests my very soul 

To feel my listless body drawn 
Thus passive to its goal. 


A thousand houses I pass by; 
Sweet is the thought to me 

That I need never sweep nor dust 
A single one I see! 


The children on the doorstep sit, 
Delightful ’tis that I 

May still enjoy my drowsy thoughts 
No matter how they cry. 


And as the hungry travelers snatch 
A morsel for their need, 

’Tis bliss enough to know that I 
Have but one mouth to feed! 


And so I seek no ingle-nook, 
Nor book ’neath spreading tree, 
A seat in a swiftly moving train 
Is the sweetest rest for me! 





¢¢ CHE has the faculty of making 
things go easy,’’ was the pithy 
comment of a business man in summing 
up the virtues of the new 

“Making Things stenographer. “Quick? 
diese O, yes; but so was the 
other one. No fault to find with the 
work of either of ’em. ’Tisn’t that. It’s 
something you can’t put into words ex- 
actiy. Seems to take hold of things by 
the right handle, somehow. Goes round 
with an oiled feather. Don’t make you 
feel any electricity in the air when she 
comes in. See what I mean, don’t you? 
Tell you what, it works well in an office 
when every man of us happens to come 
in cross-grained and gritty. Don’t say 
anything—den’teven look anything. Just 
sits still and minds her own business and 
keeps pleasant.”” Then and there we 
picked up the little characterization to 
put away for home use. Why should an 
‘* office’ have a monopoly of such a serv- 
iceable and helpful kind of home virtue? 
Are there not places and times enough 
in every home where it would fit in beau- 
tifully? Some of us are inclined to place 
an extravagant value on the constant 
doing of kindnesses, whfen we need most 
of all the unobtrusive sweetness of spirit 
that everywhere and always is sure to re- 
sult in ‘“‘making things go easy.’’ Such 
a disposition irritates nobody with sharp 
corners and angles; it quietly lets the 
sharp word or look slip into oblivion; it 
sees no slights; it drags no foibles for- 
ward ; it never makes a stand about trifles ; 


it does a lot of excusing and overlooking 
all day long. Do things ‘‘go easy’’ where 
we are? If nct, whose fault is it? 





The Story of Mary Mecome 


BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 
CHAPTER V. 


For thirty years we lived on Mary 
Mecome’s bounty. She was a part of life 
to us, a part of its finer, dearer side which 
never grew common or stale. The very 
humor of our relation kept it always 
fresh. Then one day, quite suddenly, we 
found ourselves thrown on the world, for 
Mary Mecome was dead. 

We were living that winter not far from 
Mary’s home. Dear She had been plan- 
ning to go and see her as soon as Christ- 
mas should be over. She was not very 
well we knew, but her letters came, fre- 
quent and long as ever. The years might 
bother her body indeed, her spirit held 
them at bay. We could hardly believe 
the telegram; we looked at each other 
aghast. ‘‘Mary Mecome dead, come at 
once. N. Cone.’”’ Then we pushed back 
our chairs from the luncheon table. 

“The next train leaves at four,’ I said; 
‘“‘we must take it, Dear You.”’ 

We knew nothing of the circumstances 
until we reached the city after dark that 
evening. I leaned back in the train and 
thought—Mary Mecome dead! My mind 
went over all the past, swiftly, eagerly, 
marveling as one does marvel when 
death throws its strange illumination on 
life, and the salient points start out. 
Had I half realized the beauty, I won- 
dered, the strength of this devotion? I 
glanced at Dear Her and my heart was 
warm. There had never been anything 
like it, I thought; an affection unique in 
the world. David and Jonathan, Damon 
and Pythias—those were reciprocal loves. 
Mary Mecome waited not to receive, but 
bestowed herself on Dear Her. 

We made our way to Mrs. Cone’s house. 
We did not know this good lady ourselves, 
but she had been Mary’s friend for years. 
She received us with a subdued serious- 
ness that fitted the occasion, but in her 
eye was a gleam of something—triumph, 
success—what had she been up to I won- 
dered as we followed her into her parlor. 
Even so might Mary have looked when 
she sent that famous trunk back to us. 

Mrs. Cone was a little woman, spare, 
erect, with a spirited independence of 
bearing, fit to be Mary Mecome’s friend. 
She told us her story succinctly enough, 
her tone a mingling of the same gravity 
and elation which lurked in her eye. 
Mary had died in the hospital, quite sud- 
denly, of pneumonia. Poor and alone as 
she was, science had bent its cold eye 
upon her; she was a rightful prey. 

‘‘And she such a frail of a body too!” 
Mrs. Cone said indignantly. ‘But I told 
them no, she was not alone, she had a 
dear friend, a lady, who was coming as 
fast as she could; they must not touch 
Mary. I went away, but I wasn’t no 
ways satisfied; I was afraid they’d do it 
after all. So I put on my bonnet again 
and went to Cromwell, Wolffe & Co., and 
told them to send for Mary. She’s there 
now.” 


Cromwell, Wolffe & Co.! If one had 
hunted the country over, one could not 
have found an establishment more aris- 
tocratic—nor more expensive to boot! 
The good Mrs. Cone! It was not her 
funeral! Also, I have no doubt, she felt 
the fitness of things and knew that the 
best was none too stately for the little 
body concerned. Just as Mary had sat 
at her ease in the front pew of Olivet 
Church, so she lay now where she be- 
longed, among the wealthy dead in the 
great rooms of Cromwell, Wolffe & Co. 
Only now it made no difference to her. 
That was too bad. If she could only have 
known beforehand! I could hardly so 
minimize the exalting effect of death as 
to suppose that her spirit cared, even if it 
could look back and see its body’s rest- 
ing place. But if she might have antici- 
pated ! 

At tirst I rejoiced in the chance that 
seemed at last to lie in our hands. We 
could get even with Mary now, we could 
give her a treat which she must accept, 
which she could not repay. I smiled 
with satisfaction. But again the punish- 
ment was swift for the unworthy thought. 
That Will, leaving all she possessed to 
Dear Her! We might delude ourselves 
as much as we pleased by paying for the 
funeral out of our own purse; there 
would be just so much more in our purse 
again when Mary’s bank book was made 
over tous. It was not I who smiled this 
time, but a something fine in the air 
above me, I thought. Or was I again in 
danger of belittling death? 

Anyway, whosoever the credit, the fu- 
neral took place in proper order. Display, 
ostentation of any kind would have been 
offensive to Mary. Propriety was her 
satisfaction, and none knew better than 
she, its bounds. Soa simple black coffin, 
a simple black dress of fine wool and soft 
white chiffon, and a great loose bunch of 
flowers and ferns were what we ordered 
for her. I think she would most have 
appreciated, could she only have had the 
anticipation, the decorum of the black- 
coated men who bore her gravely, respect- 
fully, as if she were a princess. 

When Dear She and I, as chief 
mourners, went up to look at our dead 
benefactress, I warned myself inwardly. 

‘* Remember,” I thought, ‘‘a poor old 
woman, a dwarf, and wasted by sickness, 
no doubt.” 

But the next instant I caught my 
breath. Seldom had I seen a beauty of 
expression such as that which shone from 


the face before me against the satin pil-. 


low. Poor, old and wasted, to be sure, 
but invested with such a triumph of soul 
that it seemed as if it must look up and 
speak out this great thing which it had 
learned. Every line was instinct with 
sudden intelligence, not surprise so much 
as realization. Ah, Mary’s soul was free 
at last. What had she seen in that su- 
preme moment which left its stamp upon 
her? 

The service was simple and dignified. 
There were not many people present. 
Mary’s death was not one to be widely 
mourned any more than her life had been 
one to be widely cherished. But it was 
all right; Dear She was there. 

We went to her room that afternoon. 


on 


XUM 
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The place was in perfect order, save that 
the dust had gathered on the furniture. 
The kettle shone on the neat black stove, 
the dishes stood ranged immaculate on 
the cupboard shelves, a towel bearing Dear 
Her’s initial lay folded within the work- 
basket. The room was cold, and its per- 
sonality had evaporated somewhat in the 
absence of its mistress, so subtle an 
essence personality is. But we lighted a 
fire in the stove and won the cheer grad- 
ually back. 

Before the bed I stood pondering. A 
tiny bed, very neatly made, with a 
flowered quilt spread over it—why was 
its general effect so, depressing, lugubri- 
ous even? I could not tell. 

‘*Made to represent a grave, ma’am, 
you see,” said Mrs. Cone with quiet 
pride, coming up behind us. ‘ Head- 
stone and footstone quite true to life.” 

That was it of course. I acknowledged 
the representation at once. Only a 
death’s head and an inscription were lack- 
ing to the high, narrow headboard. The 
flowery quilt, was that symbolic too, type 
of the blossoming earth ? 

My high veneration for the august dead 
gives way in spite of me to a human 
sentiment when I think of that after- 
noon. I am very sure Mary Mecome was 
there, watching us gleefully. She must 
have seen us unpack the rare old china 
toilet set; I cannot have it that she did 
not hear our exclamations of pleasure. 

*‘Isn’t it beautiful?” I cried, raising 
my voice a little. 

Whence she had gathered her stored.up 
treasures it was interesting to consider. 
Rich people for whom she had worked 
had given them to her I suppose, growing 
tired of them, or, not at all impossibly, 
being lured by her artful praises. She 
had always an unerring eye for the ex- 
cellent and an unfailing thought for the 
future of her bosom friend. At any rate, 
there were odds and ends of things in her 
little room which were rare and valuable. 
Dear Her’s eyes did shine I can tell you; 
but fully as often and fully as softly over 
the funny old pictures of herself and 
over the hoarded letters as over the cups 
and plates. It was altogether an after- 
noon that must have laid claim to Mary’s 
recent enlargement of soul to support 
the triumph. We were once more defi- 
nitely, successfully, finally overwhelmed. 
And we could not say “‘thank you” even. 

No, on the whole, with some regret, I 
retract that “ finally.’’ 
our home is adorned for years, for a life- 
time to come. 

**O, where did you get that lovely old 
plate?’ ‘It belonged to Mary Mecome.”’ 

‘* Dear You, is there any red silk in the 
house?” ‘Yes, plenty in Mary’s work- 
basket.’’ 

For another thing, she has gained an 
unfair advantage by taking herself off to 
the spirit world. Who can tell what she 
may not be up to now, working away 
there in silence, what daily benefits are 
due to her intervention ? 

‘*Here, Dear You,” she will say some 
day, ‘“‘here is your angel’s robe all ready. 
I have worked it nicely and embroidered 
it with your initials. Take it with love, 


Dear You.”’ 
(The end.} 





Great reverence is due to a child.— Juve- 
nal. 


For one thing, - 


Closet and Altar 


BROTHERLY LOVE 


Concerning love of the brethren ye have 
no need that one write unto you: for ye 
yourselves are taught of God to love one 
another. 





A man’s worst enemy is his selfishness. 
It narrows and poisons his existence, and 
transforms him into a slave of himself. 
Hateful selfishness is like a narrow, un- 
healthy cage where all our being lan- 
guishes. Love is the free, vast horizon 
where the soul can spread its wings.— 
Charles Wagner. 





God and one man could make any other 
religion, but it takes God and two men to 
make Christianity.”"—Joseph Parker. 





A mightier Church shall come, whose covenant 
word 

Shall be the deeds of love. Not Credo then; 

Amo shall be the password through his gates. 

Man shall not ask his brother any more, 

“ Believest thou?’ but “* Lovest thou?’ and 
all 

Shall answer at God’s altar, *‘ Lord, I love.’’ 

For Hope may anchor, Faith may steer, but 
Love, 

Great Love alone, is captain of the soul. 

—Henry Bernard Carpenter. 





O me, how many worms lie gnawing 
at the roots of our love to our neighbor! 
Self-love, self-esteem, fault-finding, envy, 
anger, impatience, scorn.— Teresa. 





He will certainly fail who hopes to 
know men deeply and only to get happi- 
ness, never to get anxiety, distress, dis- 
appointment, out of knowing them; and 
he has mistaken the first idea of human 
companionship who seeks companion- 
ships, friendships and contacts with man- 
kind directly and simply for the pleasure 
they will give him.— Phillips Brooks. 





If thou art blest, 
Then let the sunshine of thy gladness rest 
On the dark edges of each cloud that lies 
Black in thy brother’s skies. 

If thou art sad, 
Still be thou in thy brother’s gladness glad. 





God trusts the honor of his own name 
to our keeping and with it also our neigh- 
bor’s reputation. Speaking evil of our 
neighbor is an easy method of dishonor- 
ing God.—I. O. R. 


O Lord, our God, who lovest those 
whom we find it so hard not to hate, 
help us to love them also, because of 
Thy love and our love to Thee. Lift 
our hearts above all petty jealousies 
and irascibilities. Let the dignity of 
our souls forbid that we should be 
swift to take offense or cherish in 
remembrance past slights or small neg- 
lects. For are we not Thy children, 
joined with Thee in the endeavor to 
make life Fe and genial with the 
sunlight of brotherly kindness? We 
thank Thee for the good which even 
our poor sight can see in the life of 
those whom we call enemies. We ask 
good for them, not as those who look 
down from a height, but as for our 
own brothers with whom we earnestly 
desire that we may be heartily and 
continually reconciled. In the name 
of Christ. Amen. 
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Tangles 


15. TRANSPOSITIONS 


1, 


[| #eeeeeee the sins that made her roam, 
But I *#*#e*ee her, for she had no home. 


2. 


[ *#eee* that the ****** will bloom in the fall. 
She *###** at me, but says nothing at all. 


3. 


The #*###0#* are loudly proclaiming their wares, 
eenneee® gimcracks such as sell always at fairs, 
Specifics for *****#e*, apples, peaches and pears. 


4. 


Oh! **** yourself from this foolish quest, 
Let the ardor **** which has been your pest. 
Begin life ****, and do your best. 

M. W. B. 


16. THE PALINDROMIC DICTIONARY 


1, ***: the present time. 

2. **: not any. 

3, ***: a male human being. 

4, ee**: excellent. 

5, eeeetene: a spice, made from the bark of a tree 
of the same name. 

6. ***: gained. 

The words defined above form a palindrome. 

x. 


17. ENIGMA 


Of my letters first and last 
A beverage you may brew. 
My first three ships before the mast, 
My last three bas the crew. 
My whole is sharp, but you can eat it ; 
If a whole reply, please don’t repeat it. 
RB. P. 


18. ANACROSTIC 


{John McKinstry, widely known as Nelsonian, 
died a few days ago at Nelson, IIl., at the age of 
eighty-five. He founded the town about half a 
century ago, and was for many years one of its 
prominent business men. He wrote more than 
2,000 ingenious tangles in verse, the anacrostic—a 
form of anagram verse of which he was the inventor 
—being one of his favorites.]} 


Of knowledge, which you seek with zest, 

I lead to that which is the best. 

See me in everything you say, 

No less in objects far away; 

Or you may call me just an act, 

The noting of some kind of fact— 

A thing that is by science seen, 

View of the stars, or view terrene; 

E’en I may sometimes “ comment” mean, 

‘* Remark ” I am defined and “ note,” 

By lexicons from which I quote. 
NZLSONIAN. 


ANSWERS 


10. Pasturability, past your ability. 

11. 1. Sear-let. 2. Ham-let.. 3. Cut-let. 4. 
Brace-let. 5. Wristlet. 6. Ring-let. 7. Trip-let. 
8. Out-let. 9. Gaunt-let. 10. I(s)-let. 11. In-let. 
12, Eye-let. 

12. Won’t I more paper omit now? 

13. Discontented. 

14. The Death of the Old Year; The Poet’s 
Song; The Ancient Sage ; Love and Death ; A Dirge; 
The Ring; Sweet and Low; Tears, Idle Tears; 
The Golden Year ; The Promise of May; Move East- 
ward, Happy Earth; The Window; Sea Dreams; 
The Mermaid; Sea Fairies; Day Dream; The 
Wreck ; Sir John Franklin; Crossing the Bar; The 
Arrival of the Fleet; The Cup; The Falcon; The 
Voyage; The Voyage of the Maeldune; Experi- 
ments; A Character; The Flight; The Captain; 
Ulysses; Lilian; Adeline; Claribel; Isabel; Elea- 
nore; Madeline; Mariana; Lady Clare; The Lady 
of Shalott; Mary Boyle; The Palace of Art; Sleep- 
ing Palace; The Deserted House; Helen’s Tower ; 
The Children’s Hospital; 8t. Agnes; The Sisters; 
Guinevere ; Godiva; The City Child; Early Spring; 
Come into the Garden, Maud; The Gardener’s 
Daughter; In the Garden at Swainston; The 
Roses on the Terrace; The Dairy; The Flower; 
Snowdrop; May Queen; What Does Little Birdie 
Say; The Beggar Maid; A Farewell; Parnassus; 
Far, Far Away. 


Recent excellent solutions are acknowledged 
from: Howard V. Smith, Pittsford, Vt., to 6,7, 8, 9; 
Mrs: N. W. Foster, Whiting, Vt., 7; Clare, Rox 
bury, Mass., 6, 7, 8; Emily Graves, Jericho, Vt., 
6, 7, 8,9; Mrs. E. E. Cole, Boston, Mass , 6,7, 8, 9; 
Sarah E. Stoddard, New Bedford, Mass., 1, 2, 4. 











Fancy’s Horn 


I want to be a woodland hunter, 
To sound a mighty horn, 

To leap from bed, to chase the deer 
With the first streak of morn. 


“* That’s very fine,’’ my father said, 
**T’ll buy a mighty horn, 

That you may leap from out your bed 
With the first streak of morn.” 


But yet I cannot seem to stir, 
When chilly morning breaks, 
For all that horn, until I smell 
The pleasant buckwheat cakes. 
—Florence Wilkinson. 





Testing a Grandfather 
BY MARY BARRETT HOWARD 


Mary Elizabeth stroked the neck of the 
little white horse with timid, tentative 
fingers, as if she feared that at her touch 
this fairy steed might unfold hidden wings 
and fly forever beyond mortal ken. The 
more prosaic admiration of a fat, rosy 
little maid at her side voiced itself loudly, 
enthusiastically, but the Boy was not 
satisfied. 

‘*‘Grandad. gave him to me,” he an- 
nounced proudly. Then, eyeing a down- 
cast face keenly, he continued, tenta- 
tively, ‘I’ve the best grandfather in all 
this town.”’ 

Instantly every drop of blood in Mary 
Elizabeth’s loyal heart flashed into her 
cheeks. 

“You haven’t—mine’s the best!’’ she 
cried. 

‘‘Huh!”’ retorted the Boy, ecornfully. 
‘*My grandfather was a contractor in the 
army an’ yours is nothin’ but a musician. 
An’ we don’t none of us like his pieces, 
neither.’’ 

Mr. Courtnay Owen, acomposer of class- 
ical music, in very truth fell far below 
the village standard of a successful man. 
When rumors of his somewhat more than 
national reputation reached the ears of 
his fellow-citizens, they were wont to de- 
mand of each other in wide-eyed amaze- 
ment, ‘‘What in time can folks find to 
like in them meachin’ kind o’ pieces 
without a mite o’ tune to ’em?’”’ While 
the army contractor, having by dubious 
methods amassed a large fortune during 
the Civil War, stood high in popular 
esteem as a man of unquestionable finan- 
cial ability. 

““W-ell,’’ faltered Mary Elizabeth at 
last, ‘‘maybe my grandfather isn’t so 
smart as yours, but he’s a lot kinder. 
Mercy, I just guess he is!” she ex- 
claimed, inspired by a sudden recollec- 
tion. ‘‘My grandfather’d never whip me 
the way yours did you the day you broke 
the parlor window, playin’ ball.” 

She shuddered as she recalled a scene 
of which she had been a terrified spesta- 
tor, when a furioys,_purple-faced man had 
laid his stick across the Boy’s shoulders. 

‘**Pooh, that was nothin’,” the Boy re- 
turned, nonchalantly, ‘‘an’ anyhow, I’ll 
bet your grandfather’d do the same to 
you if you broke one of his windows. 
But girls are such ’fraid cats they never 
get into mischief.”’ 

‘**He wouldn’t!’’ flashed Mary Eliza- 
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beth, ‘‘I couldn’t be so naughty that my 
grandfather wouldn’t love me; if I broke 
every one of his windows he’d be just as 
kind as ever.”’ 

‘*Dare you to, an’ double dare,” yelled 
the Boy, tauntingly. 

For an instant Mary Elizabeth hesi- 
tated. 

“’Fraid cat! ’fraid cat! You know 
he’d wallup you, good an’ plenty,” jeered 
her tormentor. 

Without a word Mary Elizabeth turned 
and led the way through the old-fashioned 
garden where she and Nellie Ingraham 
had played so happily all the summer day. 
They had set a trap for the brown bees in 
the guise of a quaint lacquered box filled 
with blossoms, fondly hoping to obtain 
thereby rich stores of honey; they had 
made “ladies”? of crimson hollyhocks; 
wreaths of purple larkspur, and had 
buried their laughing faces so deep in 
the hearts of white lilies that their noses 
looked as if they had felt the golden touch 
of King Midas. 

Now Nellie clutched the brief skirts of 
her friend, beseeching her to desist from 
her rash purpose; but there was no one 
else to interfere, for all the grown-ups, 
including the servants, had gone to at- 
tend the funeral of a neighbor, as was the 
simple village custom. 

With passionate determination Mary 
Elizabeth picked up a large stone and 
sent it crashing through one of the cellar 
windows. Even the Boy stood aghast as 
the sound of breaking glass smote the 
peaceful air of the neighborhood. But 
Mary Elizabeth continued her work of de- 
struction with fanatical eagerness. The 
cellar windows were in ruins and she had 
just sent a heavy missile hurtling through 
the bow-window of the library, when the 
horrified countenance of Katy, the cook, 
who had hastened ‘home in advance of 
the rest, appeared above the hedge that 
separated the two gardens. 

‘* May the Lord look down in pity on us 
this day!” she wailed, swooping down 
upon the culprit. 

The Boy threw himself into his saddle 
and melted away as swiftly as if the little 
white horse had been indeed a winged 
Pegasus; Nellie Ingraham fied across the 
street sobbing violently, while Katy 
hauled home her charge and locked her 
into the attic, a place whose dim and 
shadowy recesses were fitted to bring the 
criminal to a sense of guilt. 

But Mary Elizabeth, “her mind con- 
scious of rectitude,’ remained obdurate 
even when confronted by a tearful mother 
and an irate father, although with the in- 
articulateness of childhood she failed in 
her attempt to explain the motive that 
had prompted her naughty deed. 

‘*Q Mary Elizabeth, don’t tell me that 
you broke those windows just because 
your grandfather is so kind and good that 
you believed he wouldn’t punish you!” 
implored Mrs. Carr. 

“Tf ever a child deserved a whipping it 
is you, Mary Elizabeth,”” Mr. Carr de- 
clared sternly. ‘I only hope your grand- 
father will agree with me, but we’ve 
promised to leave your punishment to 
him, and he wishes to see you at once.’’ 
The culprit with downcast head re- 
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traced her steps along the box-bordered 
garden walks and entered a white cot- 
tage, where she found the old house- 
keeper sweeping up fragments of broken 
glass. 

‘It’s lucky fer you, miss,” snorted 
Miss Durbin, angrily, ‘“‘that there ain’t 
no bears round here sech as there was in 
the time o’ Elijer, fer them children that 
got et up was saints an’ angels sot up 
agin a little gal that’s broke the winders 
of the best gran’ther that ever lived.” 

“‘That’s why I did it,’”’ said Mary Eliza- 
beth, stonily. 

Amazement banished every particle of 
expression from Miss Durbin’s winter- 
apple face as she gasped, feebly, ‘‘ Well, 
ef I die I must say ’’— 

Then recovering from the shock of lis- 
tening to such a brazen confession of 
depravity, she added with energy, ‘I’ve 
cut a good stout switch from that willer 
out there, an’ I’ve laid it handy by your 
gran’ther’s elber, ’n ef he don’t make no 
use of it this time, it seems as ef give up 
I should.” 

Mary Elizabeth quailed. Not that she 
feared the physical pain, for the blood of 
generations of soldiers flowed through her 
veins, but she felt that if she were obliged 
to confess to the Boy that her grandfather 
had failed her trust, life henceforth would 
be adesert. Blind and dizzy with appre- 
hension, she crossed the hall and entered 
the quiet, shady room where her judge 
awaited her. A hand was outstretched to 
her as she stood trembling on the thresh- 
old. 

‘* Now, Mary Elizabeth,” said a kind old 
voice, ‘‘come and tell Grandfather all 
about it.”’ 

At the sight of the shrunken figure in 
the great armchair, the ice that had 
gathered about the queer, loyal little 
heart gave way, and Mary Elizabeth was 
in her grandfather’s arms, sobbing tem- 
pestuously as with a world of delicate 
patience he drew the story from her. 

A little later Miss Durbin was dis- 
pleased to hear the soothing notes of a 
cradle hymn wafted from the chamber of 
justice, where a poor little penitent, ex- 
hausted by weeping, had been laid on a 
worn o!d couch and bidden to rest, 
shrived and forgiven. 

It was not long before the brown eyes 
drooped and the child slept. But from 
the parted lips still came deep drawn, 
quivering breaths, forin herdreams Mary 
Elizabeth was wandering through a bleak 
world strewn with shattered glass that 
cut her tender feet, while dear familiar 
forms stood aloof with stern, averted 
faces. Butas the musician played softly, 
steadily on, the pitiful sobs ceased and 
Mary Elizabeth smiled in her sleep, for 
she had a vision of an old man resting his 
wriokled cheek on the brown breast of a 
Cremona. In his heart was love un- 
changeable, and in his faded eyes the look 
of one who understood. 





When falls the snow, lo! every herb and tree 
That in seclusion through the wintry hours 
Long time had been held fast, breaks forth 

in flowers 

That ne’er in spring were known apon the lea. 

—Tsurayuki. 
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The Rest of the Animals 


birds on our waiting list, including 

the canaries and nightingales! But 
I find there are several animals still left 
in the Corner drawer; and as they be- 
long to the order of Rodentia (if you do 
not know what that word means, look it 
up in your dictionary before you read 
another line), I am afraid they will gnaw 
up all the children’s other letters, if they 
are left there any lenger! The roll-call 
of the States always begins with Maine, 
and here is a letter from a home mis- 
sionary in that state. 


My Dear Mr. Martin: Richmond and I 
walked about three miles into the country the 
other day to see a beaver dam. A colony of 
beavers had settled on and in a brook that 
runs into the Kennebec. It is supposed that 
the original beavers of the colony while swim- 
ming down the Kennebec discovered this 
stream, sailed up and began their work as 
lumbermen and builders. They have made 
regular logging roads over which they hauled 
their materials for dams and houses. There 
are two large dams that hold the water back 
until there is quite a little pond into which 
they escape for hiding when they are dis- 
turbed, even though slightly. The dams are 
very ingenious works, and their largest house 
is something like an inverted bowl, the large 
sticks with which it is constructed sticking 
out, making quite a ragged appearance. 

The beavers have been protected by the 
state, a very large fine being imposed upon 
any unauthorized person who destroys them. 
They became such a nuisance that land- 
owners appealed to the state, and the game 
warden of this district had orders to destroy 
them. Nine have been trapped thus far, and 
it is thought that nearly all are destroyed. 
We feel very sorry, for they were quite a curi- 
osity and attracted many visitors. I will send 
some of their chips which they made with 
their teeth. Last spring when an attempt 
was made to destroy their dams, it was found 
that during one night they had constructed 
another. 

Solon, Me. 


That is very interesting, but I did not 
understand in what way the beavers were 
a ‘nuisance,’ and sent my ? to Mr. S. 
This is his reply: 


The nuisance was this. The beavers build 
their dam on a small brook which runs through 
grass land. In this instance the dam ob- 
structed the free flow of water until a pond of 
several acres was formed, practically prevent- 
ing the raising of hay. Besides, the young 
growth of poplars was destroyed by the con- 
struction of the dams and houses, for which 
trees six, eight and ten inches across were cut 
down by the beavers. Poplar is quite valua- 
ble here, as it is sold to the pulp mills. In 
the Kennebec River region close to us, thou- 
sands of tons of poplar wood have been shipped 
to the mills to make the paper for the Youth’s 
Companion. So you see there is a relationship 
between beavers and good reading! 8. 

Now we understand the meaning of the 
old expression, ‘‘ worked like a beaver!” 
But how about destroying them and their 
homes? When I was young, we boys 
would have discussed that question while 
we were driving our cows to the ‘‘ further 
pasture” or chestnutting on West Moun- 
tain. What do you say, children ? 


I AST week we finished up all the 


c. F. 8. 
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On the affirmative side: it was neces- 
sary to get rid of the animals who were 
building their houses on private land 
without any deed or lease of it, flooding 
meadows and cutting down trees without 
permission. Cannot a man protect his 
own property? Is not the Youth’s Com. 
panion of more importance than a brute 
beaver’s log dam? Why don’t they de- 
vote themselves to raising fur for beaver 
hats and coats, or else move their opera- 
tions up into the Aroostook Country 
where nobody lives, or Canada which has 
the beaver on its coat of arms? [I guess 
Mr. M. has not read that article in the 
January Review of Reviews on the develop- 
ment of the Aroostook Country.—D. F.] 

On the negative: the beavers have the 
right of prior possession, for they had 
settlements in Maine long before John 
Smith or Martin Pring or Sir George 
Popham sailed in its waters. They were 
made with instincts and implements— 
webfeet, flat tail, sharp teeth—for their 
peculiar mode pf living, and why should 
they be killed for peaceably carrying it 
out? The dear old ‘“Y. C.”’ is popular 
enough without being printed on poplar- 
pulp paper; but if it must have it, why 
does it not go up into the Aroostook 
Country for it ? 


Rodent No. 2 appears in the following 
letter from a well-known New Hampshire 
minister. 


I have a little story which sometime you 
may like for your Corner. My daughter had 
picked up a few walnuts near the house and 
placad them in an open pasteboard box in 
the back chamber, separated from her room 
by a long hall with a sharp turn in it. Re- 
cently in putting on her rubbers, which had 
been left outside her door, she found the toe 
of one of them filled with the nuts, presum- 
ably from the back chamber. She left them 
there the next night, and the same thing was 
repeated. Yesterday my boy found one of his 
shoes, left in a lower front room of the house, 
half full of nuts, evidently from the same lot. 

Our first thought was rats, but we do not 
know as rats stow away food like that, nor 
that they eat through the hard shell of a shag- 
bark for the meat. Could it have been squir- 
rels? I thought squirrels slept at night—do 
you know about that? I suppose it would 
hardly bea proper question for the Corner to 
ask how to get rid of rats in a country house. 
They are the plague of one’s life sometimes, 
especially at night, when they prevent more 
sleep than your anti-wakeful Corner specifics 
can induce! a. 


Yes, that is a proper question, and I 
will forward to the gentleman any sug- 
gestions. As to the main question of the 
mysterious disposition of the walnuts, no 
doubt some of our country boys who know 
all about rats and squirrels can explain it. 
But why not throw the mantle of charity 
over the rats (although I think our cor- 
respondent would prefer throwing a brick 
at them!) and suppose that they desired 
to restore the nuts to the proper owner, 
and so remove any suspicions of their 
own dishonesty? 

And here is a letter I had forgotten all 
about; it was written just a year ago to- 





day by a little girl in the West, and will 
just fit in now—the rodent hiding itself 
instead of the nuts! 


Annie was the hired girl, and hated mice. 
She had been told to set mice traps, for the 
house was full of mice. This she was too 
lazy to do, and went to bed cross, throwing 
her stockings on the floor in lumps. When 
she had gone to sleep, a mouse came out of its 
hole and saw Annie’s stockings on the floor. 
So it said, ‘* Ah, ha, this will be a fine bed for 
us.” So she got her little baby-mousey and 
put it into one stocking while she got into the 
other. When Annie awoke, she began putting 
on her stocking—of course you know what 
happened when she found out what was in it. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Ruts H. 


Now we have a report of rodents in 
Labrador from a fishery owner in that 
country whom I knew as a boy, and whom 
Dr. Grenfell occasionally mentions. It 
may show our New Hampshire friend 
how much worse off he might be if his 
rats were of the northern variety ! 


The greatest trouble now in the river [ Es- 
kimo or St. Paul’s River, formerly a winter 
mission- station] is rats! Since the old Quebec 
freighter Stadacona wintered in the river and 
nearly sank, they have been overrun with 
rats. You can imagine the trouble these 
brutes give them. They eat the hunters’ seal- 
skin boots left on the floor after the day’s 
walk is over, also the dogs’ harnesses, dogs’ 
shoes, etc. They ate a barrel of flour for John 
Buckle last winter. He had his “winter” of 
fifteen barrels piled out in the shed until 
needed. Then one barrel was entirely gone. 

6. C. W. 


One more N. H. rodent—in poetry! 


Dear Mr. Martin: I read the Congregation- 
alist and like it very much. I wish to bea 
Cornerer. My grandpa lives in the summer 
in New Hampshire, and they thave wood- 
chucks up there. This is what he/sent me 
about one. 

Lynn, Mass. 


There was a naughty woodchuck 
Lived under grandpa’s barn; 

He’d creep out to the garden 
And do the plants much harm ; 

Come out at early morning, 
And if no one was near 

He’d take his little nibbling teeth 
And for the garden steer. 

At first he’d sit and look around, 
And then hop down each row, 

He’d nibble at the peas and beans, 
And wouldn’t let them grow. 

How shall we treat this nibbler 
Who spoils the garden so? 

We cannot have our beans andjthings 
Unless we make him go. 

For little Johnny Green we’ll send 
To put him in a well; 

To pull him out get big John Stout, 
And then ring—ding, dong, bell! 


We didn’t have to do it, Bertha; he got into 
the well himself, and your Uncle Robert pulled 
him out without any help from big John. 


We buried him under an apple tree limb, 
Where he can’t touch the garden nor Johnny touch 
him. 


BERTHA 8. 


[6 lines more.—D. F.] U.S. engineer at 
headwaters of the Mississippi writes : 

On way tocamp today saw tracks of snow- 
birds, partridges, prairie chickens, mice, squir- 
rels, weasels, mink, and I think one fox foot- 
ing, but not a single animal for ten miles. 


Me. WWE) 
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to the genuineness of the Christian life. 


Christ’s Ideal of Society® 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


If we imagine a handful of sweet spices cast into the ocean subduing its salt and brackish bitter- 
ness, and making it forever more pleasant to the taste; or a handful of fragrance thrown into the 
air spreading-and penetrating until it filled the atmosphere of every land and made it healing and 
grateful as the breath of Paradise—we may have an imperfect analogy of what Christ’s words have 
been and what his teaching has done for the thought and spirit of man.— Fairbairn. 


The teacher of these sayings of Christ needs the aid of their picturesque setting; for 
they state great principles in proverbial language whose impressions are heightened by the 
circumstances in which they were uttered. Picture a stretch of treeless hills sloping down 
eastward to the lake where Capernaum was spread along the shore. To the north are the 
lonely mountains where Jesus had spent the night in prayer. In the morning he chose 
from the company of disciples who followed him, twelve whom he named apostles { Luke 6: 
12, 13]. They were henceforth to be his preaching messengers, and the Sermon on the 
Mount is a summary of his instructions to them what to preach. He brought them toa 
level plain and prefaced his sayings with many miracles of healing [Luke 6: 17-19]. His 
audience was composed of the common people, but they represented practically the whole 
of Palestine [ Matt. 4: 25]. He ascended a hill nearby, which tradition says was one of 
the twin ‘peaks, some sixty feet above the level of the place, now called the Horns of Hattin 
rom a village which once stood there. Those who were gathered about the hill saw a mechanic 
of Nazareth sitting on the slope talking familiarly to plain people. No reporters took down 
his words. They were only preserved in the memories of the hearers, yet after many cen- 
turies no words are more widely cherished or have greater influence than these. They may 





be divided into four sections. We confine our attention to the first. It describes our Lord’s 
idea of the society which it was his mission to establish. It shows us: 


1. The permanent principles of the king- 
dom of heaven. These sayings were not 
new in substance. They are imbedded in 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets. 
Invite your pupils to find their counter- 
parts in the Old Testament. The poor in 
spirit are blessed because God does not 
despise a broken and a contrite heart 
[Ps. 51: 17]. Mourners are blessed be- 
cause God has sent the Christ to comfort 
all that mourn, to give them beauty for 
ashes and the oil of joy for mourning 
[Isa. 61: z, 8]. The meek are blessed be- 
cause they shall inherit the earth [Ps. 
37: 11]. Those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness are blessed because 
their souls shall be satisfied as with mar- 
row and fatness [Ps. 63: 1, 4, 5]. See also 
Ps, 42: 2,5. The merciful are blessed be- 
cause God will show them mercy [2 Sam. 
22:26). The pure in heart are blessed be- 
cause they shall stand in the holy place 
of God and receive a blessing from him 
[Ps. 24: 3-5; 78: 1]. Peacemakers are 
blessed because joy and gladness are 
promised to those that love truth and 
peace [Zech. 8: 19]. See also Isa, 2: 4, 5; 
Ps, 34: 14, 15. Those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake are blessed because 
God will maintain their cause [Ps. 9: 4, 10] 
and will deliver them from wicked men 
[Ps. 37: 39, 40]. Jesus might have said, 
“Tt is written,’’ after each of his beati- 
tudes as he said in the temptation in the 
wilderness. Instead of that he said he 
had come not to destroy but to fulfill the 
law and the prophets [v.17]. But his in- 
terpretation was different from that of 
the appointed interpretation of his church, 
and the righteousness which they thought 
sufficient would not admit them into his 
kingdom [v. 20]. Luke [6: 20-26] sets 
Christ’s beatitudes over against his woes 
in striking contrast. 

2. The character of its members. We 
have space left only to give the barest 
outlines. The beatitudes declare: 

(a) What the members of the kingdom 
want. They want theirspiritual longings 
satisfied {v. 3]. Not the self-congratula- 
tory Pharisee, but the publican longing 
most for what God most longs to give, is 
blessed {Luke 18: 10-14; 11:13]. They 
want the comfort of God for their sor- 
rows and troubles [v. 4]. They want to 





* International Sunday School Lesson for March 4. 
Jesus Tells Who Are Blessed. Text, Matt.5: 1-16. 





have their thoughts and actions in har- 
mony with the law of God written in 
their hearts [v. 6]. 

(b) What they are. They have the self- 
control of those whose constant purpose 
is to obey God, which is overcoming the 
world [v. 5], the vision of infinite possibil- 
ities of sinful men to be restored into the 
likeness of God [v. 7] and the simple con- 
formity to truth which yields to the at- 
traction of goodness and*discerns God 
everywhere in his world [v. §]. 

(c) What they do. They promote peace 
among men, which is the fulfillment of 
the mission of the Prince of Peace [Luke 
2: 4]. Those who desire spiritual gifts, 
the comfort of God and his righteousness, 
who are meek, merciful and pure in heart, 
by their presence inspire men to exalt 
what is best in themselves, and to see 
what is best in others. The atmosphere 
about them is the benediction of peace 
[v. 9]. 

(d@) What they endure. So long as evil 
men are in society, they will resent the 
presence in it of those who have the 
Christlike spirit. Their hatred expressed 
in persecution is the world’s testimony 
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The Christian cannot but rejoice at the 
testimony from unwilling lips of his real 
character and his place in the kingdom of 
heaven. 

8. Its law of growth. As salt makes 
things wholesome and sweet and keeps 
them so, as light clarifies and illumines, 
so the true children of God are good 
neighbors and good citizens, interested 
unselfishly in the welfare of the commu- 
nity, the nation and mankind [vs. 14, 15]. 
The process of destroying corruption and 
banishing darkness seems slow to us, but 
it is sure, and its agents are ever those 
who in Christ’s spirit witness in life and 
word to his revelation of God our Father. 
To do that is to fulfill our mission in the 
world as truly as Christ fulfilled his 
mission. 





What Men Say 


A biologist who, amid all the advantages 
society can contribute toward his welfare and 
efficiency, can see no farther than the tail of a 
bacillus is a prisoner of theory. Whereas the 
laundry girl who finds a joy ‘‘in helping peo- 
ple be clean,” and who in imagination fills 
with singing birds and the fragrance of spring 
the mean alleys that conduct her to her daily 
toil, though she die a death induced by undue 
hardship, will go singing her way into the 
hearts of men and lending vitality to others 
when the violets are growing over her ashes.— 
Bishop Charles H. Brent of the Philippine 
Islands. 





It is never too soon to get ready to doa 
great task.—John R. Mott. 
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Continane to "ped in favor. Our patented noise- 
less 7 is the one most generally used. One 
paste r writes us: “It is by far the most perfect 
hing yet made.” 





Let us send you our special illustrated 
book, ‘The Cup.” It is free. rite 
for it. Ask for Catalogue No. 23 M. 
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The Literature of the Day 


RELIGION 


> 2 gh mag: of Sin, by Rev. Nathan Hebiness 
rae pp. 151. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.0 
ne 


{n a closely reasoned and interesting argument 
the author, who is the president of Newton 
Baptist Theological Seminary, endeavors to 
reach a theodicy which shall show at least 
that the presence of sin is neither a denial of 
the goodness nor of the power of God. Log- 
ically his argument ends in Universalism, 
though at that point he stumbles. But the 
great defect is the lack of any clear defini- 
tion of sin, to start with. What makes an 
act in man sinfal while it is not sin in the 
brute? Dr. Wood fails to understand the 
reply of evolution to his problem. The value 
of his argument lies chiefly in the supreme 
place which he gives to the redemption in 
the creative purpose of God. Somehow “the 
Lamb slain from the foundation of the world ’”’ 
is the only final answer to the questions of 
life. 

The Life of Christ, by Rev. Alexander Stew- 

art, D.D. pp. 124. ~ 8. Lippincott Co. 
Among the many lives of Christ there is room 
for this brief summary in the simplest fashion. 
The method is that of straightforward narra- 
tion, critical questions are answered but not 
discussed, the point of view is conservative 
and the story is told with an engaging and not 
easily attained simplicity. 

The Evolution of a Great Literature, a 


Newton Mann. pop. "381. Jas. H. West 
$1.50 net. 


An unsatisfactory and misinforming book 
which, in a laudable attempt to popularize 
the results of Biblical scholarship in the fields 
both of the Old Testament and the New as- 
sumes that the most radical views have ob- 
tained a consensus of trustworthy critical 
opinion. The work draws largely on the 
Encyclopedia Biblica and echoes the opinions 
of its most destructive contributors. As an 
instance of its conclusions, founded on a pre- 
judgment of what is possible in the “ natural 
history ’”’ of a religion, we may cite the care- 
fully elaborated judgment that no one of the 
Pauline epistles can possibly be from Paul’s 
hand because there was not time at the alleged 
date of their composition to have developed so 
metaphysical a handling of the themes. This 
sort of criticism does much to hinder and dis- 
credit a soberer and more permanent handling 
of the great problems of the Bible. 

The Teaching of Jesus Concernin, 


Conduct, vy Andrew Zenos, D. 
Am. Tract Soc. 75 cents. 


An admirable little handbook dealing with the 
practical application of the teachings of Jesus, 
the Golden Rule, the Christian in the Home, 
in Society, in Business, in the State. 

It Ringeth to Bvenesoe’ Pn Alfred G. 


Mortimer, D.D. pp. 20 hos. Whittaker. 
$1.25 net. 


These brief meditations by an Episcopal rec- 
tor are shaped for the needs of old age. They 
deal with the losses, the infirmities and the 
compensations which come to the aged, in a 
pleasant and devotional spirit. 
The Bible for the Sick, by Hoary. Kisg Hannah. 
pp. 238. Thos. Whittaker. $1.00 
Well-selected brief passages for “the private 
reading of the sick, including three or four 
from the Apocrypha. A handsome book and 
clearly printed. 


With the Sorrowin 
—s pp. 160. 


A handbook of material for the pastor’s use 
at funerals and in the sickroom, containing 
an edition of appropriate Scripture passages 
and a brief collection of well-selected verse. 


FICTION 


Christian 
.: pp. 37%. 


» edited b 
. H. Revel 


Frederick W. 
Co. 75 cents 


robelaar and Her Leading 
by Poreeval Gibbon. ant FS 393. Mectere: Pal Phil- 
ips 
These fresh and striking short stories are 
united by the personality of the old Boer 
Vreuw with her eventful life in the company 
of three husbands and her wide observation 
of numberless relatives in the small field of 
Dutch South Africa. For every new choice of 
conduct she has a casein point—and extremely 
interesting and suggestivecasestheyare. The 
relations of the Boer to the Kaffir and the 


Englishman, the wild life of the Veldt and the 
primitive passions of the scattered and self- 
dependent people, tinctured by Dutch and 
African superstitions, offer materials for thrill- 
ing stories. A little thread of romance runs 
through the whole and we leave the book with 
a strong sense of personal acquaintance both 
with the old lady and with Katje and her 
lover. 
db Phillips - 

heim. pp. 505. Littie Brown & Co. $1.50. 
Lovers of detective stories will por Ah Mr. Op- 
penheim’s cleverly managed tale of interna- 
tional politics. A young Englishman, not over- 
endowed with brains or prudence, stumbles 
upon a great state secret which it is the inter- 
est of two nations to conceal and of two others 
to employ. The disappearance of the young 
man, followed by that of his sister, the ad- 
ventures with the police in Paris of those who 
hunt for them, and their own personal experi- 
ences are cleverly told. The plot is fitted with 
great ingenuity into the web of recent inter- 
national affairs. 

Chaslette Semple by Susanna Haswell Row- 

pp. 1 nk & Wagnalls Co. $1.26. 

This story is something of a literary curiosity. 
First published in 1791, it has survived as a 
prime favorite in the underworld of fiction. 
The editor gives nearly half his book to an ac- 
count of the author, the heroine and her tomb 
in Trinity churchyard, New York, and other 
facts connected with the story. The tale itself 
is slight, sentimental and didactic. 

The the - Entry and =, etori about 


Schools, by C. W. Bardee! 
Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Didactic stories for teachers See what the 
teacher should and should not be. 

Wild Wheat, by M. E. cenele. 

Longmans, Green % Co. $1. 
The madness of first love is the theme of this 
good and fresh story of English country life. 
The hero takes up the challenge of his lady to 
make a great sacrifice for her sake—with dis- 
astrous results to his fortunes and his hopes. 
But he has his reward, and the character of 
Prudentia, through whom that reward comes, 
is delightfully drawn. The devotee of ‘“‘the 
new woman’’ may not worship at her shrine, 
but she is a true type of strong and courageous 
womankind for all that. 

Soptets e Hearts, by Herman San. pp. 

7. A. Wessels’ Co., New York. $1. 

Well-drawn scenes from the pra ny in Po- 
land and from the Jewish colony in New 
York. A daughter’s rebellion and consequent 
suffering move our sympathy more than her 
repentance and return to the narrow bigotry 
of her father’s house. 


FOREIGN ‘LANDS 


The High Road of —-- by A. H. Hallam 
a pp. 453. E. Dutton & bo. $5.00 


pp. 291. 


sketches of travel in India and Ceylon by an 
Englishman whose pictures reproduced in 
color are delightful in choice of scene, in com- 
position and execution, adding greatly to the 
reader’s pleasure in following the narrative. 
He takes us to the historic cities of India, 
sketching them and the English and native 
people whom he met with an observant eye 
and a light hand. It is a book of travel of the 
older sort, but pleasantly fresh in its modern 
point of view and instructive in its familiarity 
with the older history of India. 
The Sudan, by J. yt A in, D.D. 
pp. 252. F. H. Revell Vo. $1.00 
Mr. Watson reached within @ year 
after the crushing of the Mahdist power as 
pioneer explorer for the United Presbyterian 
Mission in Egypt. Somewhat later, with a 
companion he returned and, pushing on up 
the Nile, founded a station among the black 
tribes of the inner Sudan. He describes with 
vividness the journey, the appearance of the 
desolated region about Khartoum and the wild 
life with which he came in contact in his mis- 
sion work. The book is valuable as material 
for history, interesting in its glimpses of 
strange life and for the acquaintance into 
which it brings the reader with a forcible, cour- 
ageous, intelligent and devoted missionary. 


A Book of the Rivi 8. Baring Gould. 
pp. 320. E. P. Dutton & aise 60 net. 


So large a proportion of well-to-do England is 
to be found in the winter time on Mediter- 
ranean shores that a well-made book on the 
Riviera is sure of a good audience. The au- 
thor adds to his literary talent acquaintance 
of long standing with this coast and has made 
an entertaining sketch guide-book which, with- 
out the practical details of travel, offers 
glimpses of the historical and scenic interests 
of the region with the addition of many good 
ge ones 

the late Augustus J. C. Hare and 
deley. pp. 142. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A yh beautifully-illustrated and 
practical guide-book to the island, with large 
map and local plans, suggesting something of 
the charm, variety and historic interest which 
make the Sicilian tour one of the most fasci- 
nating of all. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The United States in the Twentieth Century, 
| Pierre “3 -Beaulieu. pp. 396. Funk % 
agnalis Co. 00 net. 


This book by the son of Paul Leroy-Beaulieu, 
the eminent French economist, represents a 
careful study at first hand, on the ground, of 
present economic aspects. It is a valuable 
résumé and analysis of those factors in our 
life which the author thinks it would be well 
for Europeans to know, inasmuch as our 
industrial and commercial competition is to be 
felt by Europe more and more each year. The 
hand and eye of an expert observer and 
appraiser of statistics are seen in every chap- 
ter, and the book must take its place with 
Miinsterberg’s Americans as one of the best 
recent interpretations of us to our European 
cousins. 
Spiritual Adventures, by ~ aes Senate pp. 

314. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 n 
The first of these studies of +e lives 
brought to fruitage or decay by the experience 
of passion might well ba autecbiographical. 
There is mueh charm of literary style but the 
experiences both of the inner life and of out- 
ward adventure are somewhat remote from 
wholesome, ordinary experience. The most 
charming picture is that which is drawn of 
the hero’s mother in the earliest paper, quite 
incidentally as a bright background for the 
habitually gray mood of the hero. 

Vital Records of the Town of Halifax, Mass., 

to the end of the = 1849 Literaily tran- 

scribed under the direction of George Ernest 


Bowman. 209. Massachusetts lety of 
Mayflower sscendants, Boston. 


Follows the plan of the society to print literal 
copies of the records of the towns of Plymouth 
County. 

- ere Tile, by Ames < Goldsborough Mayer. 
An excellent book for the beginner interested 
in the crabs, mussels, clams and other marine 
animals. The descriptions are in clear, un- 
technical language and the illustrations are 
admirable, while the facts presented are of 
high scientific authority. 


St. St Cai 
$1. 


Books Received 
(During the Week Ending Feb. 12) 


THE WHEEL OF LIFE, by Ellen Glasgow. pp. 474. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50. 

IN THE MARCH AND BORDERLAND OF WALES, 
by A. G. Bradley, with sketches of the country by 
W. M. Meredith. pp. 431. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $3.00 net. 

THE FONALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, by 
George Burman Foster. pp. 518. a of 
Chicago Press. $4.00 net. 

THE PORTREEVE, by Eden Phillpotts. pp. "452. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

THE STRUGGLE, by Sidney C. Tapp, Ph. B. pp. 
324. A. Wessels Co. $1.50. 

THE SAILOR’S MAGAZINE AND SEAMEN’S FRIEND, 
19056. American Seamen’s Friend Society. $1.50. 

HAECKEL’s MoniIsM Fass, by Frank Bullard. 
pp. 605. C. H. Kelly. 26 Paternoster Row, Lon- 
don, E. C. $1 80. 

CiTy GOVERNMENT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, by 
Charles Dwight Willard. pp. 170. Macmillan 
Co. 50 cents. 

THE Aims OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. Proceed- 
ings of the third annual convention of the R. E. A, 
Feb. 12-16, 1905. pp. 525. Office of the asso- 
ciation, Chicago. 
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Marietta’s New Two-Horn Church 


The dedication of the new ‘*Two-Horn” 
Church at Marietta, O., which readers of The 
Congregationalist will remember was de- 
stroyed by fire a year ago, is of more than 
local interest, since this was the parent church 
in the old Northwest. 

The story of the year now brought to a 
happy close will long be remembered by pas- 
tor and people; and the dedication of a beauti- 
ful new edifice, within one year of the fire, 
speaks eloquently of the sturdy character of 
the membership, its devotion and self: sacrifice. 
In this trying by fire the church has learned 
anew the genuine earnestness of its pastor, 
Dr. J. R. Nichols, who has borne the brunt 
not only of the disorganized condition of 
church work, but also of the financial burden. 

The insurance on the building destroyed 
was $20,000, not including $6,000 additional 
on the Beman Gates memorial organ, pre- 
sented by Mrs. William W. Mills when the 
church was enlarged and rededicated in Jan- 
uary, 1902. To rebuild there has been raised 
an additional $19,000, the exact suin expended 
four years ago in enlargement, making the 
total cost of the new structure about $45,000, 
including the memorial organ. All but afew 
hundred dollars of the sum needed was raised 
by the pastor unaided, and when the mem- 
bers and friends were bending their energies 
toward securing for Marietta College two new 
buildings, the corner stones of which were 
laid simultaneously last month. 

The memory of the year of struggle has 
sweetened the glad days of rededication, which 
extended from Feb. 11 to 13. The initial con- 
vocation Sunday morning was a sacramental 
service, at which sixteen new members were 
received, ten on confession. The dedication 
service occupied the afternoon, Dr. Newman 
of Washington preaching. With the presen- 
tation of the keys to the trustees by William 
W. Mills of the building committee, the 
church was turned over free of debt. Dr. 
C. E. Dickinson of Cincinnati, a former pas- 
tor, had part in this service. The final meet- 
ing of the day was An Evening with Missions, 
Pres. A. T. Perry of the college presiding. 


Dr. C. H. Richards of the Church Building 
Society was speaker, taking for his theme 
Our Country and Our World-wide Work. 

Monday evening brought an interdenomina- 
tional fellowship service in which city pastors 
took part. Tuesday evening the inauguration 
of the new Beman Gates memorial organ, a 
reproduction of the one given the church four 
years ago by Mrs. Mills in memory of Beman 
and Betsy Shipman Gates, took the form of a 
delightful recital by Dr. Perey J. Starnes, 
F. R. G. C. M., of Albany, N. Y. The memo- 
rial tablet placed on the first organ was re- 
covered from the ashes, reburnished, and 
placed upon the new instrument. On Wednes- 
day evening a devotional and fellowship meet- 
ing of the church and its branches fitly con- 
cluded the series of dedicatory services. 

A few blackened timbers of the old Church 
of the Pioneers have been given a place in the 
substructure of the new, the old “‘ two horn” 
architectural design has been retained, and 
in fact the old edifice has been reproduced in 
brick and stone, with minor changes to give 
added room. With commodious and delight- 
ful quarters and a membership nearing the 
600 mark, the old church faces the future with 
hope and high purpose after her dishearten- 
ing disaster; but, perhaps best of all, she has 


the memory of those days and the same, 


spirit that brought her through them to larger 
service. A. B. H. 





Good Times versus Better 
Times 
(Y. P. S. C. EB. Prayer Meeting) 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, March 4-10. What is True Happi- 
ness?—the Worldly Idea; the Christian Idea. 
Luke 6: 20-26; 1 John 2: 12-17; 2 Cor. 6: 10; 
Phil. 4: 4-7. 

Our right to happiness. Happiness is the 
birthright of every child of God. If we fail 
to get it, it isn’t his fault. From the cradle to 
the grave mest of us do get a large measure of 
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it and through the growth of the humanitarian 
spirit, good times are more evenly distributed 
today throughout our social classes than ever 
before. Religion ought never to be repre- 
sented as a stifler of good times. It respects 
the natural craving of men, women, boys, 
girls and little children for joy. 





An ascending scale. But what a wide range 
of good times of pleasure is included in the 
term “‘good times.’”?” The mature man cannot 
now get a forenoon’s joy out of spinning tops 
or a college-educated young woman out of 
dressing a doll. The savage delights to beat 
his tom-tom but the civilized man shudders at 
the discordant noise. A pleasure to be real 
must be graded to our age, circumstances and 
capacity. Moreover, as we harden down to 
life and discern its deeper meaning, our ideas 
of a good time broaden and include often labor 
at the forge, at the desk, or even in the kitchen. 
For as President Raymond has said, no one 
can really enjoy anything who does not enjoy 
work. 





The test of a good time. In this pleasure- 
loving age we need to apply certain severe 
tests to our good times. Nothing ,is more 
pathetic than the way io which multitudes 
‘*blow in” their hard-earned dollars and be- 
come wearied and cross in the effort to havea 
good time. Their blind yearning for happi- 
ness leads them into all sorts of excesses and 
extravagances. Test a good time by these two 
principles. Firat, was your delight obtained 
through infringing on somebody else’s rights? 
Did the uproar, for instance, in which you 
had a share on the night preceding the last 
Fourth of July and which at the moment gave 
you pleasure, rack the nerves of some poor, 
suffering invalid? The other test is the effect 
on yourself afterward. Weall now and then 
indulge in a good time, perhaps in an uproar- 
ously hilarious time, which when it was over 
left certain feelings of having compromised 
our dignity, of having degenerated a little 
morally. 

New fountains of joy. Thesafeguard against 
being really harmed by our pleasures is enter- 
ing into the Christian secret of life. Contact 
with Jesus does not destroy any wholesome 
impulse within us for exercise or recreation, 
but it does regulate action in those points and 
prevents us from degenerating into buffoons 
and mere lovers of pleasure. On the other 
hand, the religion of Christ opens up new ave- 
nues of pleasure. A startling idea this, that 
aman can be happy who mourns cr hungers 
or lacks comforts and friends. Why, he is 
the one whom the world calls miserable. Not 
so, says our Lord. He is not happy because 
he is poor or lonely, but because having ac- 
cepted those conditions and having seen that, 
for the present at least, this was the will of 
God for him, he mines down to the joy that is 
at the heart of every trouble. I know dozens 
of persons who have had more than the aver- 
age amount of sorrow and stress, but who are 
more than averagingly happy today. 





Then, too, Jesus opens up new sources of 
joy opportunities for service. ‘When are 
you the happiest, my little girl?” said a minis- 
ter to an eight-year-old maiden. She reflected 
a minute and then said, “I think I am the 
happiest when baby is laughing and crowing,”’ 
and probably she was instrumental in bring- 
ing about that result. After all, those who do 
not love and serve their fellowmen are missing 
a great joy. 





And the highest joy in the Christian life 
comes from comradeship with Christ. ‘* The 
best thing in the world,” said Phillips Brooks, 
“is to be a Christian.” And there is no real 
blessing or rapture like that which comes from 
a downright good fellowship with the Master, 
a sense that he is on: your side and a sense, 
too, that you are on his side, that you can 
trust him andjthat he can depend on you. 
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Northern New Hampshire 


Two of our largest churches have recently taken 
to themselves pastors. Littleton has shown com- 
mendable speed in securing a successor to Mr. 
Cooley, allowing only two months to pass without 
a resident pastor. In the meantime only one candi- 
date was considered, so that when Rev. W. A. 
Bacon assumed the pastorate Dec. 1 the unanimous 
sentiment of church and society was with him. Mr. 
Bacon is to the manner born. The son of a Congre- 
gational minister now in active service, Rev. W. F. 
Bacon of Medford, Mass., educated at Williston 
Seminary, Dartmouth College and Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, he has ministered to churches in 
Milton, N. H., Beverly, Shelburne Falls and Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Obliged by illness in his family to go abroad, he 
has spent the last three years in England, where he 
b a ber of the London Congregational 
Union, was acting pastor of the Canning Town Con- 
gregational Church, a director in the settlement 
work of Mansfield House, and a member of the 
school board of West Ham, when the new Education 
Act was first put in force. He now returns to the 
state where his ministry began, with accumulations 
of faith and experience that make him a strong 
preacher, a wise pastor and an inspiring leader. 

When Dr. R. ©. Flagg exchanged the White 
Mountains for the Green he left a hole in the Con- 
gregational ministry of this part of the state as big 
as King’s Ravine. Retired college presidents not 
being numerous, the Berlin Church sought a pastor 
in a class which had a reputation for omniscience 
second only to that of the college president, state 
registrars. Rev. W. F. Slade, in a pastorate of only 
four years in Braddock, Pa., had so won the confi- 
dence of his brethren that they made him moderator 
of Pittsburg Conference and registrar of the State 
Association. Once a student at Revere College 
and an alumnus of Bangor Seminary, he had brief 
pastorates in Jackman and Waldoboro, Me., before 
going to Pennsylvania. He brings to his work in 
the new polyglot city of Berlin the freshness and 
optimism of youth combined with the matured con- 
victions, trained judgment, and sure aim of the ex- 
perienced pastor. 

Gorham and Lisbon, still pastorless, are in hot 
pursuit of men whom they hope soon to capture. 

Colebrook is responding well to the wise leader- 
ship of Rev. G. B. Kambour, and is emphasizing 
the careful training of its own children for Chris- 
tian service. 

Lancaster finishes the year with something ac- 
complished on the material side. A new manual 
has been adopted ; the individual communion serv- 
ice introduced ; the Pilgrim Hymnal has displaced 
the church hymn-book; substantial improvements 
have been made in the parsonage; and a debt of 
long standing has been discharged. E. R. 8. 





The Derry-Hollis Association 


Feb. 6 is a memorable date for the Congrega- 
tional ministers of southern New Hampshire. It 
marks the end of the Derry and Hollis ministerial 
associations as separate organizations and the be- 
ginning of a new bodf, to be kndwn as the Derry- 
Hollis Association. 

The movement for union of these bodies began 
with an invitation from the Derry Association 
to the brethren of Hollis Association to join them 
in union meetings for a limited time. This was 
accepted and the associations met together for a 
year, the place alternating between Manchester 
and Nashua. The results of this experiment were 
larger meetings, better programs, more interesting 
discussions and a richer, broader fellowship. The 
union idea gained rapidly in favor and seemed cer- 
tain to be carried into immediate ¢ffect. But when 
the matter came up for final settlement, there being 
some opposition on the part of the Hollis Associa- 
tion, it was decided by each body voting separately 
that for the present it was not expedient to unite. 
This ended the matter for the time. 

A few months later, however, the subject was 
brought up again, this time by the Hollis Associa- 
tion, which invited the Derry brethren to a joint 
meeting for reconsideration of this subject of 
union. The invitation being accepted, a joint 
meeting was held in the parlors of First Church, 
Nashua, on Tuesday of last week. Consideration 
of the proposed union was left to a committee of 
three members, previously chosen from each asso- 


ciation. The joint committee was presided over by 
Rev. Albert Watson of Windham as chairman. 
After careful deliberation they recommended the 
immediate disbanding of the two bodies known as 
the Derry and Hollis Associations and the organiza- 
tion in their place of a new body to be known as the 
Derry-Hollis Association. This report was unani- 
mously accepted and adopted. When the decision 
was announced the Doxology was sung and prayer 
was offered by the moderator. It was a historic 
moment and all present seemed impressed with the 
importance of the step. 

The first formal action taken by the new associa- 
tion was to send sympathetic and fraternal greet- 
ings to Dr. S. L. Gerould, an bonored and loved 
brother who lies critically ill at his home in Hollis. 

A. P. W. 


Southeastern New Hampshire 


MEMORIAL TO DR. STREET 


Phillips Church, Exeter, unveiled in January a 
beautiful tablet, erected by friends in Exeter and 
elsewhere in memory of Rev. George E. Street, 
D. D., its pastor over a quarter-century. The tab- 
let of cream-colored marble framed in oak, with 
letters sunken and gilded, was designed by Cram, 
architect of the church. It bears this inscription: 


In Memory of 
1835 
GEORGE EDWARD STREET 


Doctor of Divinity 
1871 Pastor of this Church 1899 
1899 Pastor Emeritus 1903 
Faithful Preacher and 
Beloved Pastor. 

Through his love for Phillips 
Church and its history this 
building became a rich memorial 
of the Past. Within its walls 
the dead yet speak. Circumspic>. 


The services were in charge of Dr. 8. H. Dana, 
present pastor, the sermon being preached by 
Rev. A. P. Bourne, now of Cambridge, Mass., who 
succeeded Dr. Street here. A noteworthy feature 
was the use of a beautiful responsive service of 
dedication. 

Those who knew Dr. Street will regard this gift 
as peculiarly appropriate. His genial manner and 
kind words were a source of strength to his fellow- 
townsmen and the six generations of academy 
boys to whom he ministered. Chief among the 
latter was Horace Tracy Pitkin, who died the 
martyr death before Pao-ting-fu at the time of 
the Boxer massacres. 


PASTORAL LOSSES 


North Hampton is shortly tolbe pastorless, Rev. 
David H. Evans having tendered his resignation, to 





REV. DAVID H. EVANS 


take effect April 1, after an eight-year pastorate. 
A graduate of Williams College and of Yale Divin- 
ity School, having taught four years he came to his 
present charge immediately upon conclusion of his 
theological studies. Today numerous proofs of an 
effective ministry appear in a fine new parsonage ; 
in untiring ¢ fforts to secure a fine library ; inan able 
representation of the town at the recent State Con- 
stitutional Convention ; in systematic pastoral work, 
which has brought comfort to the sorrowing and 
the new life to the sinning. 


lt is, however, as a preacher that Mr. Evans has 
made his mark, not simply in his own parish but in 
this section of the state. A man with the modern 
viewpoint, freshness of thought, and felicity of ex- 
pression, the charm of his utterances will long abide. 
His unusual gifts are attested by the fact that while 
population has been decreasing and membership 
has been depleted by death, audiences have steadily 
increased. Mr. Evans will continue to reside at 
his beautiful cottage at Little Boar’s Head. 

Rev. Thomas G. Langdale, pastor in Zpping, has 
resigned his charge after five years’ service. Ex- 
perienced in missionary work in the West, he has 
made the earlier years stand him in good stead in 
bis last field. Societies within the church have 
been reorganized. Mr. Langdale and his wife have 
worked with pecu'iar effectiveness through the 
Sunday school, the Endeavor Society and the pas- 
tor’s class. Extra services held last winter re- 
sulted in several conversions and additions to the 
church. A fearless preacher, loyal always to the 
local and state ministerial gatherings, he will be 
missed within his parish and without. 


A VETERAN OF TWO WARS AND HIS WORK 


No man in this part of the state has faced harder 
conditions with a braver or more cheery spirit than 
Rev. W. A. Rand, who celebrated, Jan. 27, the 
thirty-ninth anniversary of the commencement of 
his pastorate in South Seabrook. The first meet- 
ings were held in the district schoolhouse where 
in 1867 achurch was formed. A building was erected 
the following year. April 25,1905, a barn caught 
fire on the premises west of the church. A strong 
wind was blowing, everything was very dry, and 
the neighborhood bas no fire apparatus. In less 
than half an hour the church, Mr. Rand’s house 
and barn, the next house and barn and the house 
in front of the barn where the fire began were de- 
stroyed. The insurance allowed on the church was 
$2,950; Mr. Rard’s insurance was $2,100. A new 
house of worship, a monument to his faith and 
energy, hears completion and will soon be ready 
for dedication. Ww. 8. B. 


‘A Pastor’s Tribute to His Church 
and His Brethren 


New Hampshire churches will be interested in 
this word from Dr. Samuel L.-Gereuld, who, shut 
in by serious illness ever since last September, has 
been reaping the reward of long and faithful serv- 
ice, not of his own church alone, but also, as statis- 
tical secretary, of the churches throughout the state. 
A veteran of the Civil War, he is still a soldier. 
No complaint issues from his chamber of pain—only 
such brave and grateful words as these: 


During the five months I have been laid aside, 
the people hearing each Sabbath a different minis- 
ter, audiences have not diminished, neither have the 
midweek meetings, which the young people have 
always cared for, with only an occasional message 
from me. In all these months, my room has not 
been a day without fresh greenhouse flowers. 
Dainties to tempt an appetite that is nearly at the 
vanishing point, have come in almost daily and 
generous sums of money have been given by in- 
dividuals, besides $20 from the G. A. B., and $25 
from the Grange, of which [ am not a member and 
never was. Almost better than these material 
things have been the kind expressions of apprecia- 
tion, love and sympathy, in some cases from per- 
sons who never attend church. If I may judge 
from them, I fear I must conclude that one of 
our Saviour’s woes rests upon me, “*‘ Woe unto you 
when all men speak well of you.” But I take 
these expressions cum grano salis. All this while, 
too, brother ministers have gratuitously supplied 
my pulpit and will till March 1. 


From the Capital City 


The testimony of one conversant with the facts 
for more than ten years-is that the religious con- 
dition of the rural districts of the state seems to be 
on the decline. Except in a few places where the 
struggle to maintain the old standards are fairly 
successful, low moral ideals cause alarm in edu- 
cational as well as religious matters. More than 
four hundred teachers have not received even = 
high school education. These resultsare partly due 
to the great influx of foreigners of the poorer 
classes, who have trebled in number within a gen- 
eration, and children of foreign parentage have con- 
siderably more than doubled. While these are an 
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element of strength in various industries, and 
inherit the germs of noble possibilities which, if 
rightly developed, will fill the future with promise, 
greater responsiDilities are thrust upon the church 
to grapple strongly and continuously with this prob- 
lem. An intelligent and religious citizenship is in- 
dispensable if the old-time supremacy in moral 
standards is to be sustained. 

The plan inaugurated the past season for inter- 
change of pastors in evangelistic services of a week 
or more in a place has been in operation for several 
weeks. Among the pastors so laboring have 
been Rev. E. W. Bishop, D.D., of South Church, 
Concord, «ho exchanged with Rev. R. L. Swain of 
Laconia, Rev. G. H. Reed of Concord First, at 
Franklin, and Rey. Louis Ellms of Hopkinton with 
the church in Wilmot, Rev. James Richmond, 
pastor. While the meetings were generally well 
attended, helpful and spiritually quickening to 
Christians, and promotive of a closer fellowship be- 
tween the participating churches, only a few hope- 
ful conversions have resulted, notably at Wilmot. 
Concord South and the chureh in Laconia ex- 
changed official “‘ apostolic ” letters. 

At Newport a series of evangelistic services has 
recently been held under the lead of Rev. Ralph 
Gillam, resulting in giving new encouragement and 
uplift to the church, and the signing by nearly a 
hundred, mostly young people, of cards expressing 
a desire to lead a Christian life. 

Meriden, Rev. A. J. Bailey, has adopted a plan of 
affiliated membership for persons temporarily con- 
nected with the academy, entitling them to all 
privileges and responsibilities of the church except 
voting, consistent with their formal membership 
with the churches recommending them. Ten con- 
nected with the academy have already been so re- 
ceived. At the February communion fourteen were 
received on confession. 

South Church, Concord, has taken a forward step 
in foreign missions in assuming for the coming year 
the support of Rev. Thomas King of Mt. Silinda, 
East Central Africa, which will doubtless result in 
a deeper interest in the foreign field as well as in- 
creased benevolences. 

Dr. Bishop has arranged a series of vesper serv- 
ices for three months on the general subject, “‘ Why 
Iam what I am,” to be given successively by the 
pastors of the different denominations of the city 
and Rey. E. M. Parker, bishop coadjutor-elect of 
the Episcopal diocese. Also a series of Lenten 
*sermon-lectures”’ of a scientific-religious charac- 
ter, on The Great Architect. 

The Men’s Federation of the parish are enjoy- 
ing a three months’ course of Sunday noon papers 
prepared by different men on secular and religious 
subjects with which each is especially familiar. 

First Church, Concord, Rev. George H. Reed, 
commemorated the twenty fifth anniversary of the 
Christian Endeavor movement with an interesting 
program. 

The new pastor at Boscawen, Rev. Frank Park, is 
making a warm place for himself in the affections 
of his people. 

Rev. H. Q. Ward, having charge of the churches 
at Orford and Orfordville, had an unusual experi- 
ence recently. Passing in the evening over a lonely 
place between his two charges, two men sprang out 
of the bushes and demanded his money. By his 
coolness, courage, tact and persuasion he not only 
kept his money, but secured a promise from the 
highwaymen to lead a better life. Cc. F. N. 
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Calls 


ALLEN, HERBERT O., Hudson, O., to Osage, Io. 
Accepts. 

BAILEY, J. WEBSTER, Plymouth Ch., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind_, to Ottawa, Ill. Accepts. 

Brooks, Epw. L., Hutchinson, Minn., to Fergus 
Falls. 

COUNTRYMAN, FRANKLIN, N. Branford, Ct., ac- 
cepts call to Stony Creek. 

DERRICK, THOs. H., Saybrook, O., to Sandy Pt., 
Me. Accepts. 

EcKERSON, Ray, Waukegan, II , to Dixon. 

HITCHCOCK, CLARENCE E., to remain another year 
at Claridon, O. 

KINZER, ADDISON D., Marion, Io., to new work at 
Arlington, Wn. 

MARKS, JULIUS, First Ch., Racing; Wis., to Darling- 
ton. Accepts. 

McCLEARY, OWEN L., Olds, Io., to St. Charles, 
Minn. Accepts. 

McELAINeEY, Cuas. H., Ashland, Me., not called to 
Kennebunk. 

OwkEn, RICHARD, Spring Valley, N. Y., to Hyannis 
and W. Yarmouth, Mass., to begin April 1. 

Parsons, JAs., Owatonna, Minn., accepts call to 
First Ch., Sedalia, Mo. 

Payne, H. C., accepts call to Clearwater and Hasty, 
Minn. 


RICHARDSON, W. L., Pearl, Ida., to Monroe, Wn. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

Srmpson, ALEX., Lee Center, Ill., to Cambridge, 
Neb. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BILLINGS, OsMOND J., rec. p. Memorial Ch., 
Worcester, Mass., Feb. 2. Parts, Rev. Messrs. 
G. 8. Dodge, A. W. Hitchcock, J. L. Evans, I. L. 
Willcox, G. F. Ekins, J. E. Dodge and C. H. Mix. 

EATON, Epw. D., 4. North Ch., St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
Feb. 14. Sermon, Pres. W. J. Tucker; other 
parts, Drs. 8. G. Barnes and H. P. Higley. 

WRIGHT, EpwIn E., o. Ogalalla, Neb. Parts, Rev. 
Messrs. H. Bross, J. D. Stewart, C. W. Duncan, 
W. H. Edgar and A. E. Ricker. 


Resignations 

ALLEN, HERBERT O., Hudson, O. 

BrxBy, Wo. 8., Leavenworth, Wn., will engage in 
work connected with the church federation move- 
ment in New York. 

COUNTRYMAN, FRANKLIN, N. Branford Ct., after 
24 years’ service. 

DERRICK, THOS. H., Saybrook, O. 

KINZER, ADDISON D., Marion, Io., after more than 
five years’ service. 

PARSONS, JAS., Owatonna, Minn. 

RICHARDSON, W. L., Pearl, Ida. 


Dismissions 
CHASE, C. THURSTON, Flatbush Ch., Brooklyn, 
N. 


Stated Supplies 


DICKINSON, Mrs. M. J., Linwood, Neb., at Rising 
City, for three months. 

LANGE, J. G., Kingfisher, Okl., at Cashion and 
Deer Creek. 

Pasco, MARTIN K., Berea, Ky., at Corbin. Ac- 


cepts. 
Licensed to Preach 


DEAN, ELOISE PARTRIDGE, Oberlin ’91, wife of 
Rev. B. A. Dean, North Hyde Park, Vt., by La- 
moille Association, Vt., Jan. 30. 


Personals 


BootH, HENRY K., First Ch., Sacramento, Cal., 
has received an increase of $500 in salary. 

GOODELL, J. H., Mayflower Ch., Pacific Grove, 
Ore., has received an increase of $400 in salary. 

PAINTER, HARRY M., Almira, Wn., was recently 
presented with a finely engraved gold watch. 

WEAGE, Epw. D., Columbia Ch , Seattle, Wn., has 
seceived an increase of $100 in salary. 

WILLIAMSON, JAS. L., North Ch., Haverhill, Mass., 
was given a large welcoming reception on his 
return, early in January, from seven months’ ab- 
sence in Europe. 


Material Gain 


AULT, COoL., Rev. Chas. Elliot, voted unanimously 
to assume self-support. Parsonage in process of 
erection. 

AUSTIN, TEX., First.—Fine house of worship build- 
ing. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y., Rev. I. N. Steelman. $281 
spent in repairs on parsonage, of which $100 were 
proceeds of fair held by L. A. 8. and C. E. 

BERLIN Heicats, O., Rev. M. J. Norton. Last 
$217 of church debt was raised in fifteen minutes 
at the morning service. At annual meeting 
church voted substantial increase in pastor’s 
salary. , 

BUCKINGHAM, Cr., Rev. G. H, Bacheler. Parson- 
age equipped with furnace by Laides’ Society. 

CAMBRIDGE, MAS8s., North Ave., Rev. Daniel Evans. 
Lofty spire which for a century has surmounted 
the beautiful steeple, but which for years has 
swayed in every high wind, to be removed. 

CREEDE, COL., Rev. A. 8. Hawkes. New edifice, 
completed at cost of $7,100, will be dedicated 
free of debt. The only evangelical church in 
Mineral County. Pastor’s salary raised $400 in 
two years. 

EAstT HAMPTON, CT., Rev. Wm. Slade. Parsonage 
renovated at cost of $300. Church has come into 
possession of $4,000 legacy. Beautiful memorial 
window in new parish house unveiled in memory 
of S. Mills Bevin, former clerk of church. 

EKONK, CT., Voluntown, Rev. H. M. Kellogg. New 
Estey organ purchased by C. E. Society. 

ELLSWORTH, Cr., Rev. W. E. Page. Church build- 
ing repaired and beautified. Hard pine ceiling, 
walls calsomined, furniture dressed over, wood 
work painted, new carpet; and two coats of paint 
outside. Of the $622 raised, $590 came from 
residents. In this hill-town parish, whose popula- 
tion diminished one-half, less than fifty families, 
nearly all subscribers, made costly sacrifices. 

ForEsT GROVE, ORE., Rev. H. W. Boyd. New 
parsonage finished and occupied. 

GILMANTON IRON WORKS, N. H., Rev. E. T. Hurd. 
New frescoing, stained windows, carpet, furnace 
and other additions. 

LEICESTER, MAss., Rev. J. B. Thrall. Debt of 
$1,900 provided for and church started new year 
with balance in treasury. March 4 will be ob- 
served as John Nelson Day in honor of first pas- 
tor, for whom church was named. 

MARLBORO, CT., Rev. 8S. A. Apraham. Auditorium 


Continued on page 269. 
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PIEDMONT COLLEGE 


Demorest, Ga. 


Strategically Located in the Foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains 


THE PIEDMONT IDEA 


“Not merely in the South, 
not merely for the South, but 
in the South, with the South 
and for the Nation.” 

Sympathetic co-operation with 
Southern leaders in offering ed- 
ucational opportunities to the 
youth of Southern Highlands 
and Lowlands. 


The school has three departments, ele- 
mentary, academic and collegiate. Our 
total enrollment for last year was some- 
what in excess of 350 pupils. If we had 
been able to take in all the boys and girls 
who wanted to come, however, we should 
have doubled the number of our student 
body. 

We quote the following from a letter 
received a few weeks ago from a boy 
fourteen years of age. We have space for 
only this one quotation, but it is typical 
of letters which we are continually re- 
ceiving. 

“T find you take an interest in educat- 
ing boys and girls. I went to school up 
to the fifth grade. I want to go to Pied- 
mont College. Papa is willing, but can’t 
pay ten dollars a month. But I want to 
go if there is any chance of paying five 
dollars a month and working the rest out. 
I can wash dishes, cut wood, run errands, 
make fires or do anything around the 
house if there is any chance for a poor 
boy to get an education on these plans.”’ 

When you take into consideration the 
fact that our inability to assist these 
young people means in many cases the 
permanent denial of any educational ad- 
vantages whatsoever, our imperative need 
of an adequate endowment becomes thor- 
oughly apparent. 

We need $300,000 to endow the present 
work and the college is growing. $75,000 
of this amount must be raised before 
July 1 to meet a conditional gift. For 
further information address Pres. John C. 
Campbell, Three Rivers, Mass., or Dean 
Henry C. Newell, Demorest, Ga. Sub- 
scriptions to the fund may be forwarded 
to either of the above addresses. Checks 
should be made payable to Piedmont 
College. 

We very much regret that, owing to 
delay in obtaining a cut, the picture of 
the Blue and Gray Camp is delayed until 
next week. Watch for it. It will inter- 
est you and set you thinking. 
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newly carpeted; new cushions placed in pews. 
At reception given to pastor and his wife, purse 
of money presented; $50 added to salary. 

PEMBROKE, N. H.—Emily P. Eayers memorial 
chapel improved with freshly painted walls and 
ceiling, oiled floors and new pump for kitchen, 
and the church with new furnace and pews, at a 
cost respectively of $55 and $1,630. 

SHERMAN, Cr., Rev. J. H. Davis, out of debt and 
$140 additional in treasury; $400 raised in six 
months. 

SOMERVILLE, MASs., Broadway, Rev. R. W. Beers. 
At an enthusiastic rally, with addresses by the 
new pastor, by Dr. W. T. McElveen and others, 
$1,000 pledged inside of a half hour to relieve 
deficit and provide for expenses to April 1, end 
of church year. Method: a blackboard drawing 
of squares representing $5 each. 

‘SoutH HADLEY, Mass. Parsonage repaired for 
family of Rev. J. G. Nichols, new pastor. 

St. Louis, Mo., Memorial, Rev. Wm. Smith. Suit 
able site purchased for new house of worship. 


Bequests and Other Gifts 


_ADAMS, Mass., Rev. J. 8. Voorhees. Sunday school 
presented to the superintendent, Hon. William B. 
Plunkett, who was about to go abroad, a watch 
charm in the form of an old gold locket, set with 
diamonds and bearing his initials and a lion’s 
head. Mr. Plunkett and his brother give the 
school a sleigh-ride every winter. 

ASHLAND, NEB., Rev. J. W. Carson. From Mrs. 
Silvia McIntyre, solid silver coffee urn, which 
had been in her family nearly a century. Accepted 
at reception given for the purpose, 

IBosTON, Mass. Bequests of Mrs. Susan M. Schnei- 
der, formerly a missionary in Turkey: To the 
Woman’s Board of Missions and the Congrega- 
tional Education Society, $500 each ; to the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions, $1,000, plus $100 
to be added to the Benjamin Schneider memorial 
fund. One half the residue of estate also goes to 
the Board. 


CLEVELAND, V., Franklin Ave., Rev. Robert Hop- 


kin. From estate of Miss Wenham, for many 
years a member, church has received $500; from 
Endeavor Society to pastor, handsome copy of 
Gilbert’s Cathedral Cities of England, on twelfth 
anniversary of ordination. 

HAMPDEN, Mass., Rev. C. B. Bliss. From former 
residents, friends of the church, $55 stereopticon 
for benefit of community. First lecture, A Trip 
to Japan, given in Academy Hall. 

HOUSATONIC, Mass., Rev. R. DeW. Mallary. 
Church has come into the possession of legacy of 
$10,000 from the estate of the late T. G. Rams- 
dell, Esq., who died two years ago. He also left 
$25,000 to the village for a library and that has 
been in process of building since last summer. 
Numerous other bequests were made and the 
church, with which he was prominently identified 
as a@ member of the parish, will devote its legacy 
to an endowment fund. The same church re- 
ceived last year $200 by the will of Mrs. H. H. B. 
Turner, who also left $200 each to the A: B. 
C. F. M. and the C. H. M. 8. 


“WOODBURY, CT., First, Rev. J. A. Freeman. From 


the late Charles W. Kirtland, a member since 1837, 
who died recently aged 92, the oldest inhabi- 
tant of the town and oldest member of the church, 
$10,000 to the C. H. M. 8. 


Casualties 


-ACTON, MAS8s., Rev. T. M. Miles. By the courage 


and coolness of the pastor, loss of life was pre- 
vented at the fire which occurred during morning 
servicesFeb. 4. He continued to preach and the 
people quietly listened, while an impromptu 
bucket brigade fought and extinguished the flames 
in basement and vestry, which were badly dam- 
aged 


Congregational Clubs 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY MEETINGS 


sEssEX, Mass., at Salem, at its annual meeting 


called Rev. A. J. Covell of Lynn to its presidency 
and Rev. N. Van der Pyl of Marblehead to its 
secretaryship. Rev. W. W. Sleeper of Wellesley, 
five years a missionary in Bulgaria, and his sister, 
Mrs. Ruggles, both accomplished musicians, ren- 
dered delightfully the folk-songs and national 
airs of the Balkans, which should be heard by all 
interested in the struggles of that patriotic and 
simple-hearted people. 


ANTERSTATE CLUB, embracing 100 ministers of 


Iowa, Nebraska and South Dakota. Initial meet- 
ing at Sioux City, 8. D. Rev. B. G. Mattson of 
Yankton, on Sabatier’s Religions of Authority; 
Rev. W. J. Turner of Norfolk, Neb., on The Seat 
of Authority in Religion. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J., Jan. 12., Pres. M. W. Stryker 
of Hamilton Coll, and Rev. H. E. Fosdick on 
Christian Citizenship. 


NEW HAVEN, Cr. Probably largest gathering in 


its history, Jan. 29. Dr. Charles L. Kloss of 
Central Ch., Philadelphia, on The Battle with the 
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Boss. Having come from St. Louis about two 
years ago, he is a hero of two wars. His address, 
like his articles in The Congregationalist. con- 
tained the spirit of the prophet and the spice of 
good humor. 

Ray PALMER CLUB of Hudson River Association, 
at Schenectady, N. Y. Dr. F. W. Adams, speak- 
ing on The Hoosier Poet, read from James Whit- 
comb Riley’s works. 

WESTERN VERMONT, at St. Albans. Speakers, 
Governor Bell and Dr. F. L. Goodspeed of Spring- 
field, Mass., the latter on The Bible as Ideal 
Truth. Discussion on The United Congregational 
Chureh by Rev. W. P. Jackson and Dr. Glenn 
Atkins. 

WoRCESTER, Mass. Robert R. Gailey on his 
work in China. New president, Rev. A. W. 


Hitchcock. 
Dedications 
WIcHITA, KAN., Fellowship (Branch of Plymouth 
Ch.), Rev. M. W. Woods. $5,500 house of wor- 
ship, with sermon by Dr. C. 8. Sargent, pastor 
of mother church. 


Waymarks 
(Covering one year, unless otherwise specified.) 


BosTOoN, Mass., Boylston, Rev. H. A. Barker. Ac- 
cessions 17, on confession nine. Present mem- 
bership 250. Ina short time $850 raised to free 
church from indebtedness. Benevolence $425. 
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Purse of money presented Mr. Sylvester R 
Crocker on retiring from superiptendency of 
Sunday school after 11 years’ service. 

CROOKSTON, MINN., Rev. E. 8. Shaw. All depart- 
ments work harmoniously and actively to meet 
expense of repairs and improvements, over 
$8,000. Special features: Installation of pipe 
organ—first in the city—and securing Miss Jane 
M. Smith of Oberlin as organist and music di- 
rector; 21 additions to membership; cradle roll 
of over 40 added to Sunday school; over $6,000 
raised and expended; three outstation Sunday 
schools and preaching stations organized and 
maintained during summer. Benevolences in- 
creased, notwithstanding heavy cost of local 
work. 

Derry, N. H., Central, Rev. C. L. Merriam. Plant 
consists of church, parish house and new parson- 
age. Gifts of marble baptismal font and indi- 
vidual communion set. Bills paid and balance in 
treasury. Parsonage debt of $1,000 wiped out. 
Admissions, nine, six on confession. Benevo- 
lences, over $1,000. 

GREENVILLE, N. H., Rev. T. E Gale. Inadvert- 
ently the committee fixed the date of annual 
meeting on the 82nd birthday of Deacon Wheeler, 
the oldest member. At the close of the social 
hour, the pastor, in behalf of the church, presented 
him with a bouquet of pinks. The good maa was 
for a moment overcome, but rallying, tenderly and 


Continued on page 273. 

















Powder 


Absolutely Pure 








A GRAPE CREAM OF TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


It makes the most delicious 
and healthful hot breads, 
biscuit and. cake 
FREE FROM ALUM, LIME OR PHOSPHATIC ACID 
ee belgie se he ie ee 


Alum baking powders are unhealthful. 


Do not use them for 


raising food under any circumstances. So detrimental are alum 
baking powders considered, that in most foreign countries their 


sale is prohibited. 


In many States in this country the law com- 


pels alum powders to be branded to show that they contain 
this dangerous acid, while in the District of Columbia, Congress 
has prohibited the sale of all food that contains alum. 

Alum baking powders are sold to consumers at from 10 
cents a pound to 25 ounces for 25 cents, or 25 cents a pound, 
and when not branded may generally be distinguished by their 


price. 
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Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, FEB. 16 


A large company of sympathetic women 
gathered in Pilgrim Hall in the shadow of the 
sorrow which the death of the president, Mrs. 
Judson Smith, has brought to the board. 
Mrs. Capron, presiding, said, ‘* Wherever 
there is shadow, there is suniight,’’ and then 
strung together precious promises from Holy 
Writ. The hymns, prayers and spoken words 
were all appropriate to the special circum- 
stances. 

Appreciative words were spoken by Miss 
Ellen M. Stone; Mrs. McLaughlin; Mrs, Lam- 
son, who spoke of her association with the 
home missionary work, being vice-president 
of the Home Missionary Association while 
she held a responsible position in the Foreign 
Board; Mrs. Phelps; Mrs. Bradley; Miss Day; 
Miss Lamson; Miss Kyle and Mrs. Parington, 
who referred to the gathering in Chicago at 
this very hour, when the-women of the Board 
of the Interior meet to consider their world- 
wide interests; and reported messages received 
from Chicago that morning. Miss Means, Mrs. 
Strong and Mrs. Capron, with thanksgiving 
and petition, rounded out the hour. 


Christian News from Everywhere 


Both houses of the congress of Bolivia, 
South America, voted last August to grant 
liberty of religious worship. In order that 
this shall become law the next session of the 
congress in August, 1906, must confirm this 
vote. It seems probable that the coming con- 
gress will be as favorable to religious liberty 
as the last one. 


The Anglican Cathedral of Winchester, Eng., 
is in urgent need of repair. The east end is 
falling apart from the main building. A crack 
in the walls about seven hundred years old 
has recently been much enlarged, a new method 
of drainage introduced by the city authorities 
having dried the marshy foundations of the 
cathedral and caused their subsidence. Next 
to Westminster Abbey this is the most im- 
portant religious structure in England. An 
appeal has been issued for funds to repair it, 
and it is estimated that $150,000 will be re- 
quired. 





Temperance 


Mr. J. G. Woolley was one of those who 
carried on the war for prohibition in New 
Zealand. Passing through New South Wales 
on his way to America, he expressed his ap- 
proval of the provision in the recently passed 
Liquor Law of New South Wales which 
makes a three-fifths majority necessary to 
carry prohibition. Whereupon the Probibi- 
tion party expressed by resolution “‘ surprise 
and disgus*”’ at his deliverance. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Feb. 26, 
10.30 A. M. Subject, The Most Efficient Organization 
of the Modern (Church; speakers, Rev. E. M. Noyes 
and a layman. 

WORCESTER COUNTY BRANCH, Women’s Board Mis- 
sions, Winchendon, Mass., March 1,104. M. 

WomMAn’s BOARD OF MISSIONS PRAYER MEETING. 
Pilgrim Hall, 11 A. M., every Friday. F 

SATURDAY BIBLE CLAss, Park Street Church, eve 
Saturday, 2.30 P. M. Dr. W. T. McElveen, leader. > 








THE SECRET OF BEAUTY 
Of the Skin, Scalp, Hair and Hands is 
Cuticura Soap, Assisted by 
Cuticura Ointment 

Millions of the world’s best people use Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweet- 
est of emollients for preserying, purifying and 
beautifying the skin, for cleansing the scalp of 
crusts, scales and dandruff and the stopping of fall- 
ing hair, for softening, whitening and soothing red, 
rough and sore hands, for baby rashes, itchings and 
chafings, and many sanative, antiseptic purposes 
which readily suggest themselyeg to women, espe- 
cially mothers, as well'as fof all the purposes of the 
toilet, bath and nursery. 








Deaths 


The notices of deaths is twenty. cents. Each 
additional ay tye ay he hp ay ayy The 
money should be sent with the ce. 








ELY—In Oberlin, O.. Jan. 31, Frances Blatchford Beach 
wife of Samuel W. Ely. Herfather was Dr. Samu 
Beach of Bridgeport, Ct.. anu her mother’s father 
was v. Zeph Swift, fer aty years Congre; 
tional minister in Derby,Ct. Mrs. Ely was educated at 
Williston Seminary and Grove Hall Semi , New 
Haven. She was married in 1869, and moved to 
Morrison, Iil., and in 1884 to Oberlin. Their — 
daughter, Miss Catherine 8. Ely, is pet need of mod- 
ern languages in Elizabeth College, Charlotte, N. C. 

FISKE—In Newburyport, on Jan. 30, Mrs. Caroline 
Walworth, widow of the late Rev. D. T. Fiske, D. D., 
pastor_of the Belleville Church, aged 77. 


MRS. MARY L. MERRILL 


From the home of her son, Rev. C C. Merrill. at 
Winchendon, Mass., Mrs. Mary L. Merrill, wife of Rev. 
J. L. Merrill, passed peacefully away in sleep after days 
of intense suffering. Born July 31, 1839, in Chanceford, 
Pa., of Scotch Irish ancestry on both sides, among 
whom were numerous Presbyterian ministers and eld- 
ers, she was married Sept. 11, 1860, and served as the 
most efficient helper of her husband in his pastorates. 
They were at Chanceford six years, at Acworth, N. H., 
four, at Marlboro, N. H , seventeen, and Rindge, N. H., 
four and a half.and at Newbury, Vt.,ten. At the close 
of active service they lived for two years with their 
Ganges. in Fitchburg, and later for a year and a half 
with their son in Winchendon. Three children were 
born of the marriage, one of whom died in infancy. 
Her husband, danghter, who teaches in Fitchburg, and 
son survive. She is the third t» be taken from a family 
of six, of whom one brother and two sisters remain. 
Funeral services were held in Winchendon attended 
7 friends from former parishes, and at the request of 

ewbury parishioners a brief service was held in the 
church there. from which the burial was in the family 
lot in Haverhill, N. H. 

Endowed mentally and physically with the traits of 
her ancestry, she was to an unusual degree the helpmeet 
of her husband and a leader in parish ac civities. In early 
years she was eyes for him in his reading when he was 
shut off from the use of his books, and in the prepara- 
tion of the history of Acworth she assisted in research 
and did all the clerical work. Parishioners will testify 
to her sympathy and executive ability. Through all the 
suffering attending her last days—she died of arterio- 
capillary-sclerosis—her courage and hopefuiness did not 
fail, and she kept up her interest in current events. In 
the last hours she was spared pain, and the end was 
peace. oO. H M. 


IF YOU HAVE 


Rheumatism 


Cout, Lumbago, Sciatica, when drugs and doc- 
tors fail to cure you, write to me, and 1 will send 
you free atrial package of a simple remedy which 
cured me and thousands of others, among them 
cases of over 30 yearsstanding. This is no humbug 
or deception, but an honest remedy which you can 
test without spending acent. Address: 
John A. Smith, Dept. 25, y 

306-308 Broadway, ilwaukee, Wis. 
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All Run Down 


Wanting in vitality, vigor, 
vim—that is a condition that 
no one can safely neglect, 
for it is the most common 
predisposing cause of dis- 
ease. The blood is at fault; 
it needs purifying or enrich- 
ing and the best medicine 
to take is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


the great alterative and tonic 
—builds up the whole system. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on That Tired Feeling, 
No. 8. C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 








J. S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 
2826 and 28328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


The Congregational Way 


By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 


This valuable book aims to do for the present gen- 
eration of Congregationalists what Dr. Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
five years ago. The prevailing usages of the 
churches are carefully described and the reasons 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
dorsement of some of our ablest pastors, editors 
and administrators, who have given the author valu- 
able aid in its preparation. 














The Pilgrim Press 


14 Beacon Street, Boston 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


48 Canal Street, near North Station, Boston 





FUMED FINISH 


We are having an active 
call this season for chairs of 
Mission design in Fumed 
Oak and cushioned with 
Spanish leather. The pat- 
tern here illustrated is one 
of our most popular de- 
signs. The price of chair 
or rocker is 


$7.75 





a SS 


We operate our own Fuming Room and can age an 
oak frame to match any tone of woodwork. 


Fumed Oak Arm Chair 
Broad arms, tufted cushions on seat 


WD AEE onc Saicane oes ccsedconshensce $9.00 


Fumed Oak Settle 
Mortise and tenon construction, box 


framed seat, braced legs........ $12.00 


Fumed Oak Desk ‘ 
Rack for stationery, leather panel in 
top, wide drawer........../ eA $18.00 


Fumed Oak Bookcase 
Adjustable shelves, glass doors with 


ORIENTAL RUCS AND DRAPERIES 
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In and Around Boston 


Nehemiah Adams Remembered 

Union Church had a congregation of good 
size last Sunday evening to commemorate 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Adams, its eminent pastor during a 
large part of the last century. Quitea number 
present had sat under his ministry. Dr. 
Loomis gave an outline sketch of his life, and 
read a reminiscent letter from Dr. A. H. 
Plamb, which brought the great preacher, 
“*the Addison of the Boston pulpit,” freshly 
to the minds of those who had known him. 
Dr. H. J. Patrick, who was in his early vigor 
as a Newton pastor during the later part of 
Dr. Adams’s ministry, repeated appropriate 
passages of Scripture and ledinprayer. Then 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie gave a delightful ad- 
dress replete with impressions and incidents 
wisely handled by a master biographer. One 
of Dr. Adams’s well-known hymns was sung, 
**Saints in glory.’”” Dr. Loomis showed the 
continued influence of this typical minister and 
author by saying that he had found in the 
Boston Public Library catalogue forty cards 
bearing the name of Nehemiah Adams. 


Drs. Arthur Smith and C. R. Brown at the Con- 
gregational Club 

Next Monday’s meeting of the club will be 
fitted into the present wide-reaching campaign 
of the American Board to enlist the support 
of business men. With that end in view, the 
club, after partaking as usual of supper in 
Lorimer Hall will adjourn to the large audi- 
torium of Tremont Temple and listen to ad- 
dresses from Dr. Smith of China, Dr. Brown 
of Oakland, Cal., and Pres. S. B. Capen. To 
that general meeting outsiders will be admit- 
ted by ticket and it is expected that the hall 
will be filled with men from the churches in 
the metropolitan district. 


Professor Coe at the Superintendents’ Union 

The recent annual joint meeting of the 
Congregational Sunday School Superintend- 
ents’ Union and the Baptist Superintendents’ 
Association was enjoyed by over two hundred 
members and guests in the beautiful hall in 
the new Ford Building. The speaker of the 
evening was Prof. George A. Coe, who took as 
his subject, The Value of Facts. He believed 
that it was the work of the Sunday school to 
produce and control facts, moral and religious, 
in the life of the pupils, and especially empha- 
sized the value of historical Bible study. 


A Boston Pastor’s Lenten Service 

As in two previous Lenten seasons Rev. 
William A. Knight’s Bethany narrative, The 
Love-Watch, is to be read by its author during 
the coming Lent in various churches in and 
about Boston. In a score of instances it has 
been found that the reading of this story 
on a Sunday evening or a prayer meeting 
night makes a deep religious impression, and 
Mr. Knight gladly gives his services for this 
reason as far as other duties permit. This 
little book has*been widely used in Lenten 
services by other pastors. 





The minority of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church opposing the union with the 
Presbyterian Church North has decided to 
begin litigation and will file an injunction to 
prevent consummation of the wedding. 
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Closing Pastorates 


AT PORT HURON, MICH. 


Rev. W. H. Sargent’s eight-year pastorate over 
the Twenty-Fourth Street Church was character- 
ized by spiritual growth, though the church was 
handicapped by the results of a fire in 1898 and the 
edifice was practically destroyed by lightning in 
1903. For some time services were held in a tent, 
later in the parsonage and a handsome $5,000 struc- 
ture, designed by Mr. Sargent, is a monument to 
the pastor’s ability and heroic labor. House-to- 
house visitation was a feature of his ministry; he is 
@ fine singer and strong in evangelistic lines. His 
church, down by the tunnel station, was composed 
wholly of shop and railroad people. He gathered 
about him a loyal little company. 

He was a Moody man, and enthusiastically propa- 
gated that type of faith and life. He has gone to 
Chicago now to do whatever God commands, 
hoping, however, to get into some phase of evangel- 
istic work. 8. 

AT MILFORD, Io. 


Rey. J. H. Olmstead, who has accepted a call to 
Clarion, Io., closes a pastorate of two and a half 
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DOES PERSONALITY COUNT 


in the pulpit, in the lecture room, in the physician’s 
office, behind the counter or at the bar? 

{Would you as soon hear a piano playing ma- 
chine as a great pianist? 

Could you win a lawsuit as well with a law-book 
as with a great lawyer? 

Personality is the dearest and yet the cheapest 
thing on earth. 

Travel is the only serious interest in which men 
ignore the value of personality, in which an imper- 
sonal guide-book or a less than impersonal courier 
are charged with the momenteus responsibilities of 
personality. The immense success of University 
Travel is due to its recognition of the value of 
Personality in Travel. 


Write for our Oatline of University Travel. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
201 Clarendon Street, Boston 








years at Milford, during which 41 bers were 
received and $1,200 were spent in improving the 
church property. 











40-day tour to World’s C. E. Con- 
— Geneva. ——_ other 


ost tours Apply at once. 


Rev. L. D. TEMPLE, Watertown K., Mass. 





Only one night to Denver. 
Line. 


Electric lighted. 


TERN 








SEVEN 


SPLENDID 
TRAINS 


The Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, Less than 3 days Chicago to San Francisco and Port- 
land. Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line daily. 


The Los Angeles Limited 


Electric lighted. Every day in the year to Pasadena and Los Angeles. 
Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Salt Lake Route. 


The Ghina & Japan Fast Mail 


Daily Chicago to San Francisco, Los Angeles and Portland. Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 


The Golorado Special 


Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western 





The North-Western Limited 


Daily between Chicago, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 


The Duluth-Superior Limited 


Electric lighted, daily, Chicago to Superior and Duluth. 


The Peninsula Express 


Daily to the Lake Superior Iron and Copper country. 

Other fast trains to Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Northern Michigan, Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Wyoming and the Black Hills. 


The Best of Everything 


All agents sell tickets via this line. 
For tickets and full information apply to 


W. B. KNISKERN. P. T. M., 
Chicago, Ml. 





















Drives out blood impurities. 
Gives tone, vitality and snap. 
Get it from your druggist 


The children’s friend— 
Jayne's T onic Vermifuge 


Makes strong nerves and muscles. 
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The R. E. A. at Cleveland 


BY PRES. GEORGE B. STEWART, D.D. 
Auburn Theological Seminary 


Whatever may have been the considerations 
which led the Religious Education Association 
to substitute this year for its annual conven- 
tion a conference of its officers, the gathering 
in Cleveland, Feb. 13-15, justified the change. 
Above sixty members from eleven states and 
one province were present. Bishcp McDowell 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, as presi- 
dent of the association, and Dr. Frank K. 
Sanders, secretary of the Congregational Sun- 
day School and Publishing Society, as presi- 
dent of its counei], were influential in the 
deliberations and in shaping action. The hold 
this association has taken upon men promi- 
nent in religious work is evident in the fact 
that so many editors, pastors, college and 
seminary presidents and educators are willing 
to serve the association and at their own 
charges give three days to an informal con- 
ference about its work. 

For the first time in its history, the associa- 
tion has practically met its expenses for the 
year, and has made a considerable reduction 
in its debt. This result was made possible 
largely through the generous response of Mrs. 
Cyrus H. McCormick of Chicago to the re- 
quest of President Harper, one of the last acts 
of his life, that she bear the expense of pub- 
lishing the third volume of the Proceedings, 
a handsome volume which has just appeared. 
The financial problem has been a serious one 
from the first, but it appears now that the 
association is near the solution of the problem. 
Its budget calls for $15,000 for next year’s ex- 
penses and the balance of its debt, and the 
officers thought this budget will certainly be 
met. 

The annual survey prepared by Prof. C. W. 
Votaw revealed encouraging progress in the 
departments of Christian Associations, secular 
schools and Sunday schools. General regret 
was expressed that the promise of progress in 
the Sunday school work which the action of 
the Toronto Sunday School Convention on the 
Advanced Course of Lessons held out has not 
been fulfilled in the Advanced Courses re- 
cently published by the lesson committee. 

It was noted that the suspicion regarding 
the association which had existed in certain 
quarters has been dispelled, and that the 
association is coming into increasing favor 
with those who ought to see in it a fine agency 
for unifying the forces engaged in religious 
education. The loyalty and enthusiasm of its 
present membership is shown in the fact that 
less than ten per cent. has failed to pay the 
dues. 

There was the forward look, and the opti- 
mistic note was noticeable in all the addresses 
and informal discussions. It was recognized 
that the association had had the usual perils 
incident to new organizations, but it was felt 
by all that it is stronger today and more 
solidly knit together than ever before. It 
never gave so large and substantial promise of 
continued and increasing efficiency. 

The deliberations were characterized by so- 
briety and sanity, and gave evidence that the 
direction of the affairs of the organization is in 
the hands of wise and conservative leaders. 
The original purpose of the association to 
stimulate religious education and to furnish 
a clearing-house for those who in various or- 
ganizations are engaged in this work was 
emphasized. No hint of rivalry with other 
agencies or of intrusion into their sphere of 
activity was heard throughout the three days. 
The religious note rather than the moral note, 
the importance of religious ethics above non- 
religious ethics or ‘‘mere-thics,’’ the neces- 
sity for making education, even secular edu- 
cation, deeply and truly religious, were obvi- 
ously prominent in the conference. 

The policy adopted for the coming year 
included the maintenance of enlarged head- 
quarters in Chicago, the development of the 
permanent exhibit at headquarters, the publi- 





cation of an official journal of religious educa- 
tion, issued six times a year, the employment | 
of a general secretary possessed of marked | 
executive ability, the holding of a convention 
in February, 1907, and the development of | | 
state organizations and local guilds. Pres. 
William H. P. Faunce of Brown University is 
the president for the coming year, and Pres. 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin is the new 
head of the executive board. 


A Daily Paper’s Good Word for 
Ministers 


As a matter of fact it is to the everlasting 
honor and glory of the ministry that so few of 
its members cast discredit or disgrace upon it. 
When one considers all the clergymen of every 
denomination there are in this world, Jew and 
Gentile and Christian alike, it is really as- 
tonishing how few of their number go astray. 
They are human, as the rest of us are. They 
are afflicted with the weaknesses that afflict 
other men. They have the same temptations 
to resist. The world, the flesh and the devil 
lie in wait for them as they do for all the sons 
of men. But whatis the record? Scan it, an- 
aly ze it, take the public press, which must tell 
the truth, for it, and the ministry of God rises | 
before the vision as a body clean and right-_ 
eous. Those who, in the face of this showing 
—and it cannot be successfully disputed—go | 
out of the way to cast aspersions on the clergy | 
are calumniators.—Los Angeles Times. 


The Home Missionary Fund 


FOR SENDING THE CONGREGATIONALIST TO 
FRONTIER WORKERS 


Mrs. J. H. Eaton, Lawrence...............-+++- $2.00 











| 
| 


M. T. Walker, Somersworth, RRS eee 200 
Mrs. L. 8. Connor, Sudbury.............+2..06+ 2.00 
SPECIAL CALL FUND 
Walter Burnham, New Preston, Ct............ $2.50 
Mrs. T. W. Nichols, River Falls, | 2.00 
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Shirt-Waists 
ADVANCE 1 to $5 


SPRING STYLES 


From the 71 styles illustrated in our new Shirt-Waist 
Catalogue we have selected this waist as a fair example 
of what we mean by saying “lower prices and better 
qualities than any one else can offer.’” Any one of our 
waists would show this superiority, but we have selected 
this one b it is especially popular just now. 


No. 110-NN. The This Waist, $1.25 


attractive feature of 
this white Persian 
Lawn waist is the 
square shoulder yoke 
in front, obtained 
with bands of Val lace 
applied a 
Swiss embroide: 

lace form the p bveg 
tiny Princess tucks 
being employed at the 
center, and an invisi- 
ble closing at the 
back is a noteworthy 
item, tucks affording 
the main decoration 
at each side. The _ 
bouffante elbow ~ 
sleeves droop prettily 
over tucked cuffs that 
are bordered with *& 
lace, and a lace-frilled 
ruffle adds to the ef- 
fect. Long sleeves - " 
may be had if pre- ~ ~ 
ferred. The collar is 
trimmed with lace in- 
sertion, and a lace 
frill ornaments the 
edge. Price $1.25 








No. 110-NN. 


postage 15 cents. In ordering, be sure to state bust 
measure, and mention whether long or short sleeves are f 


desired. Remit by Money Order, 
istered Mail; do not send stamps. 


We refund your money if you are not satisfied. 
We have other styles in Lawn, Batiste, Silk and 


Lace, vonea in price from $1.00 to $5.00 illustrated in ft 


our new Shirt-waist Catalogue—sent free on request. 
Write for it today. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 West 23d St., New York 


Mail Orders Only. No Agts. or Branches. Est.1% Years | 


nk Draft or Reg- F 


a 














TIFFANY () STUDIOS 








Studios. 


MR. LOUIS C. TIFFANY personally 
supervises the execution of all the me- 
morial windows made by the Tiffany 


Designs and estimates for windows, 
tablets, monuments and all forms of 
memorials will be submitted on request. 


Correspondence Invited. 














Madison Avenue and 45th Street 
New York 




















third of a century. 





make 200 st 
pany with Bike Gear and % in 


extra stick seat. 869.50. As good ai 
selis for #25 more , 





33 Years Selling Dirert 


Our vehicles and harness have been 
sold direct from our factory to user for a 
We ship for examin- 
ation and approval and guarantee safe 
delivery. You are out nothing if not sat- 
isfied as to style, quality and price. 


We are the largest manufacturers 
inthe worid 


= = selling to the consumer exclusively. We "1 
s of Vehicles, 65 styles \v 
629%. Combination Top of Harness. Bend for large free catalog. 


in. 
rubber tires. Price — with ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. c0., 
ELKHART, IND. 











No. 330, Extension ge Surrey. 
Price complete, 870 As good 
asselisfor 25.00 sor 
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5 % Safe, Sure, Simple 


WE CAN prove to your satis- 
faction that your tote be J 











Assets yestod With the Industrial Sa a 
ngs an 30. earn 
$1,750,000 and be as safe as when earning 
a smaller rate of interest else- 
Surplus and Profits where. For over 12 years we 
ave handled savings accoun 
$150,000 : 


by means of our simple certifi 
cate system from al of 
the country and never paid less 
than &%. Start an account with 
us at any time—withdraw when 
—_ see fit. Earnings reckoned 
or every day your money is in 
our care. Under New York Bank- 
ing Department Supervision and 
regularly examined by same. 
Write for particulars. 


Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
12 Times Bidg., Broadway, New York 























Plymouth Rock Immigration and Investment Co. 


make a speciaity of paicng Conareqadionalists Ly suit- 

able locations in North you want a farm, 

business, professional opening or investment, write us. 

SMITH & PARSONS, Fargo, North Dakota, 
Its Attorneys and Gener Agents. 








SPRING SUITS 


Made to $ 4 to $2 New York 


Order Styles 
Fashion Book and a FREE 


Don’t be worried with 
shopping for aa 
dressmakin ‘3 
pointments an tire: 
some personal fittings. 
Leave = your dress- 

ing troubles to us. 
Afterwe have filled your 
first order you can ap- 
preciate what we save 
you in the way of — 
ss and annoyance. 

A request brings our 
Fashion Book, and with 
it samples from our 
stock of over 450 differ- 
ent varieties of the 
choicest materials. 


With the aid of our 
Fashion Book and 


you bought at home. 


We know rs 
that we can ‘ou as 
we have thousands of 
others — thousands who 


after year. What w> 
have done for them we 
can do for you. 

We GUARANTEE to Fit | 
You and Give You Entire 
Satisfaction or Refund 
Your Money. 

Our ur Eprivg Fashion 





Illustrates : 
SHIRT-WAIST SUITS e - $6.00 to eo 
} Er aaa SUITS. é 7.50 to $25 
9.75 to $25 
WASH S SUITS (Cotton and Linen) -00 to $15 
ita are $3.50 to $15 
. $9.75 to $20 
RA AN COATS $8 00 to $20 
JACKETS AND COATS $5.75 to $15 


Also a full line of the sew ‘Pony’ Walking Suits, Sailor 
Suits and demi-tailored Gowns. 


We Make All These Garments to Order Only 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 
of the U. §., which means a big saving to you. Te 


to f the U.S. 
We Sead Free 37927," of iheU- 5. out new 


Sprin 
York Fashions, showing Sen latest styles and 
as sim le directions for taking measure- 
correctly; also a large assortment of 
Saaptes of the Newest materials. 


WRITE TODAY ; you will receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 


119 and 121 W. 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agts.or Branches. Est. 17 yrs. 
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BELLS. 
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fittingly expressed his gratitude for the flowers 
and the kindly remembrance. Then young and 
old gathered around him for a cordial handshake 
and word of congratulation. 

HADLEY, Mass., First, Rev. T. A. Emerson. Ad- 
ditions 22; on confession 17 ; net gain 18; individ- 
ual communion service; new chapel hymnals; 
two barrels sent Nebraska home missionary; 
more than 1,000 bouquets sent to Boston Flower 
Mission; at Thanksgiving several barrels and 
sacks of vegetables and nuts given to Boston poor. 
Lend a Hand Class in Sunday school support 
teacher in India. 

JAMAICA, VT.—Through gift of $800 church freed 
its vestry, which the town, through an unrecorded 
claim of many years’ standing, used for town 
meetings, etc. The claim of the town has been 
surrendered. Ladies’ Aid Society, at cost of 
about $150, renovated hall for church purposes 
and installed electric lights therein. 

La HaRpE, [L1., Rev. A. E. Hartwell. Accessions 
on confession 39; benevolence more than twice 
as large as in previous years; Men’s League or- 
ganized, now numbering 200. It has a moral 
and religious aim and is closely affiliated with 
local Protestant churches. 

MIDDLEBURY, VT., Rev. Thomas Simms. Acces- 
sions 29, the largest number in 20 years; present 
membership 333; current expenses $2,850; be- 
nevolences $652; legacies $285. Vestry fur- 
nished with chairs and pictures; introduction of 
church calendar ; also, new hymn-books in Sunday 
school and church; Sunday school library re- 
plenished. 

NEw HAVEN, Ct., Howard Ave., Dr. W. J. Mutch. 
Accessions 25, on confession 18; membership 
456. Resolved: that the principal of legacies re- 
ceived by church shall never be used for current 
expenses unless given for that purpose. 

KEHOBOTH, Mass., Rev. C. B. Wathen. Ladies 
fair netted $625 recently. New lights put in 
church. At annual reunion four new members 
formally received, making ten added during year. 

San D1EGO, CAL., First, Dr. C. T. Brown. 63 ac- 
cessions, 30 on confession ; $567 for foreign mis- 
sions, a gain of $186; gifts to home missions in- 
creased 70 per cent. New home department in 
Sunday school numbers 70. Church supports 
Rev. J. H. Roberts of Kalgan, China. 

ST. CHARLES, I11., Rev. Frank Lewis begins his 
second year of service. 34 members added the 
past year; C. E. Society and home department of 
100 organized; church building and parsonage 
repaired and repainted. At a reception at the 
parsonage in January many substantial gifts were 
left. 

St. JOSEPH, MIcH., Rev. H. S. Roblee. 53 addi- 
tions, 43 on confession. Finances in best condi- 
tion for years. 

TALCOTTVILLE, Cr., Rev. D. L. Yale. New home 
department of 83 in Sunday school with loan 
library and pictures on Life of Christ. Benevo- 
lences, $2,043. Pastor prepared booklet for 
young people on The Character Side of the Life 
with Christ, of which 1,200 sold in three months. 

YANKTON, 8. D., Rev. B. G. Mattson. Accessions 
44, on confession 23, net gain 25; benevolences 
$537, home expenses $11,431; Sunday school 
gained 50 per cent. in enrollment and attendance 
—numbering 369. Improvements besides com- 
pletion of the new church: modern bathroom 
€quipment for parsonage and numerous valuable 
accessories for church kitchen and parlors, due 
to efforts of aggressive Ladies’ Union. Pastor 
has recently been appointed chaplain to State 
Hospital for Insane and conducts services twice 
@ month. 








Baby’s Food 
can always be uniform if you use Borden’s Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. The original. Especially 
prepared as an infant food. Send for Baby’s Diary, 
a valuable booklet for mothers. 108 Hudson 
Street, New York. 
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Never Too Late 


Perhaps you are a man 
or a woman of mature 
years who feels that you 
have not been as success- 
ful as you could wish. 

Don’t feel that the fu- 
ture is closed to you. 

Thousands of plucky 
men and women all over 
this country have made 
their lives all over again, 
and made them success- 
ful, representing in their 
towns, upon large com- 
missions, Tre Laptes’ 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Post. 

Selling subscriptions 
to these publications is 
dignified and pleasant. It 
must not be confounded 
with “canvassing”’ for 
inferior publications or 
worthless books. It is a 
calling in which thou- 
sands of men and women 
of refinement are profit- 
ably engaged. 

Every new subscription and every 
renewal pays a liberal commission to 
you. We distribute every month 
nearly $6,000 in prizes for subscrip- 
tions taken, And every few months 
we distribute $40,000 in prizes. 
The prizes alone, in some cases, 
amount to an average year’s salary. 
And there are always the large com- 
missions. Write and we’ll tell you 
how it pays you. 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO. 


554-E Cherry Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














| ee all kinds of Church and Sunday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter when pub- 
lished, send tc the Congregational Bookstores at 
Beston or Chicago. 





SEND IN YOUR 


ORDERS EARLY 


FOR OUR 
90th Anniversary Number 


TO BE ISSUED UNDER DATE OF MARCH THIRD 


10 cents per copy 


Five or more to any one address, 5 cents per copy 


THE @NGREGATIONALIST 


BOSTON— CHICAGO 
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(The Congregationalist may be obtained in New 
York at the Congregational Bookstore, 156 Fifth 
Avenue; in Brooklyn of T. B. Ventres, 597 Fulton 
Street, and C. F. Halsey, Plymouth Church.) 
Beginning with $50,000 

Seldom does a new Congregational work be- 
gin with a handsome $50,000 chapel, plenty of 
room for expansion and all the promise of a 
future great church. This establishment of 
St. Paul’s Chapel as a branch of Central 
Church, Brooklyn, is therefore noteworthy. 
Of course it is due to Central’s jubilee fund, 
but it might also serve as a text for other 
churches in the hey-day of prosperity to doa 
little church extension on their own account, 
while strength and surpluses are vigorous and 
sound. Many a city would have seen the 
growth instead of the demise of Congreza- 
tionalism if a less self-centered policy had 
operated. 

The new chapel is at the corner of New 
York Avenue and Sterling Place, destined to 
be the center of a high-class residential dis- 
trict. Dr. Cadman’s assistant, Rev. Stephen 
Van R. Trowbridge, isincharge. Much of the 
success of the new movement is duealso tothe 
Sunday school superintendent, Mr. William 
G. Hoople, a trustee of Central Church. The 
Bible school was established in November, 
1903, and is now approaching the 150 mark. 
With a membership of sixty, and congrega- 
tions averaging nearly a hundred, the opening 
of the chapel will speedily develop this nucleus 
to a strong organization. Mr. Trowbridge, 
who has been pastor just a year, is a graduate 
of Princeton University ard Hartford Semi- 
nary, 1905, taking honors at the former in 
Greek and English literature. 

The new building is of brick and stone, of 
late Gothic design, attractive and substantial, 
and will seat over 600. The dedicatory serv- 
ices proper were held Feb. 4, Dr. Cadman 
preaching the sermon. Scores were unable to 
get into the building. The dedicatory cere- 
monies were brief, sufficient and dignified. 
Another large audience gathered at night to 
hear Pres. W. D. Mackenzie of Hartford, 
whose subject was Christ and the Church. 
On the ensuing Sunday there were addresses 
by Rev. F. J. MacConnell, a leading Metho- 
dist pastor, Rev. Charles Herald of Bethesda, 
Central’s first daughter, and Mr. Hoople. The 
celebrations, which extend over more than 
two weeks, conclude with the annual recep- 
tion of Dr. and Mrs. Cadman, the deacons, 





UNDER WHICH KING 
“The More Postum the More Food 
—the More Coffee the More Poison.” 


The president of the W. C. T. U. ina young 
giant state in the Northwest says: 

“*T did not realize that I was a slave to coffee 
till I left off drinking it. For three or four 
years I was obliged to take a nervetonic every 
day. NowlI am free, thanks to Postum Food 
Coffee. 

** After finding out what coffee will do to its 
victims, I could hardly stand to have my hus- 
band drink it; but he was not willing to quit. 
I studied for months to find a way to induce 
him to leave it off. Finally I told him I would 
make no more coffee. 

*“*T got Postum Food Coffee and made it 
strong—boiled it the required time, and had 
him read the little book, ‘ The Road to Well- 
ville,’ that comes in every package. 

‘*Today Postum has no stronger advocate 
than my husband! He tells our friends how 
to make it and that he got through the winter 
without a spell of the grip, and has not had a 
headache for months—he ured to be subject 
to frequent nervous headaches. 

“* The stronger you drink Postum the more 
food you get; the stronger you drink coffee 
the more poison you get.’”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s a reason. 





trustees and their wives. Thus Brooklyn Con- 
gregationalism is steadily and permanently 
extending its hold and leadership. 


Broadway Tabernacle’s New Assistants 

Rev. William Arnot Kirkwood has begun 
work in association with Dr. Jefferson, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Charles R, Seymour. Mr. Kirk- 
wood came from Chester, Ct., after nearly 
four years, during which strong ties of affec- 
tion were formed. He was brought up in the 
Tabernacle and for thirteen years was a mem- 
ber there. Under Dr. W. M. Taylor’s in- 
fluence he decided to prepare for the ministry, 
graduating from New York University in 1890, 
and from Union Seminary in 1893. His first 
pastorate was at Parkville Church, Brooklyn, 
from which he was called to Clinton Avenue 
Church, in the same borough, caring for the 
Atlantic Avenue Chapel, which he left to go 
to Chester. His formal entrance into the 
Tabernacle work was marked by a special 
service in which several deacons took part. 
A reception has just been tendered to Mr. and 
Mrs. Kirkwood, and they are now well settled. 
His reminiscences of Dr. Taylor given at the 
first prayer meeting delighted the older mem- 
bers, and have made his coming that of a re- 
turning and much respected son, instead of a 
stranger. 

Another assistant has been gained in Miss 
Anna G. Carhart, a graduate of Smith College, 
who comes from Dorset, Vt., where her 
brother, Rev. Charles L. Carhart, is pastor. 
Miss Carhart will visit the women of the con- 
gregation and work especially in connection 
with the young women’s organizations, stu- 
dents temporarily in the city and in similar 
lines. This increases the pastoral staff to six, 
and the paid workers to thirteen, in addition 
to those employed at Bethany. 


Union Seminary Professor Ordained 


A council at Broadway Tabernacle has or- 
dained Julius A. Bewer, Ph. D.,a member who 
fills the chair of biblical philology at Union 
Theological Seminary. He was born and edu- 
cated in Germany, and after graduating from 
the Gymnasia at Berlin came to Union Sem- 
inary, where he graduated in 1897, becoming a 
Fellow a year later and spending three years 
at the universities of Basle, Halle and Berlin. 
On his return to America he was immediately 
called to the professorship of Old Testament 
Languages and Literature at Oberlin, leaving 
there about a year ago to come to Union. 

Scholastic achievements and great promise 
combining in so young a man, the council 
listened with deep interest to his Christian ex- 
perience and belief. He described what he 
considered fundamental elements in his faith. 
To him religion is of the heart, a belief in 
and experience of intercourse with God. He 
had never know anything else, and was not 
conscious of conversion, but of a flowering. 
He considered the world based on this prin- 
ciple—a constant yearning on the part of God 
and man to find each other. In the world of 
morals God’s voice is never mistaken. Suc- 
ceeding seers clarify ideals, and each begins 
where the other left off. In Christ, God’s 
revelation of himself is completed, and man’s 
supreme ability to recognize him is realized. 
A fuller revelation isunthinkable. The paper 
was a fine presentation of the thoroughly 
spiritual mind, abreast of the best in modern 
education, and keenly aware of the present 
scientific and theological situation. The prayer 
of ordination was offered by Dr. Jefferson, 
and a superb charge to the candidate was de- 
livered by Prof. Francis Brown on the prac- 
tical relation of the seminary to the pastorate. 
The address ought to be in the hands of every 
minister. SYDNEY. 





Rev. Dr. Myron Eells of the State of Wash- 
ington has been commended by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in his annual report 
for his excellent work among the Indians. 
Dr. Eells is a son of Rev. Cushing Eells, a 
pioneer missionary of the American Board to 
the Pacific coast. 
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Piles 14 Years 


Terrible Case Cured Painlessly With 
Only One Treatment of 
Pyramid Pile Cure. 


Free Package in Plain Wrapper Mailed to 
Every One Who Writes. 


“*T have been a terrible sufferer of piles 
for fourteen (14) years and during all this 
time you can have an idea of how man 
kinds of medicine I tried. But I foun 
no relief whatever. I felt there must be 
something that could cure me without 
having to undergo an operation which 
might kill me, 





Now, after trying but one treatment of 
your ‘Pyramids,’ I am free, free to tell 
all sufferers of this dreadful disease to 
try this medicine—the Pyramid Pile Cure. 
It will cure when all others fail. Sin- 
snap yours, G. Braneigh, Schellburg, 

B. ” 


Any one suffering from the terrible tor- — 


ture, burning and itching of piles, will 
get instant relief from the treatment we 
send out free, at our own expense, in 

lain sealed package, to every one send- 

g name and address. 

Surgical operation for piles is nerve- 
racking, cruel, and rarely a permanent 
success. Here you can get a treatment 
that is quick, easy to apply and inexpen- 
sive, and free from the publicity and 
humiliation you suffer by doctors’ exami- 
nation. 

Pyramid Pile Cure is made in the form 
of ‘“‘éasy to use’”’ suppositories. The 
coming of a cure is felt the moment you 
begin to use it, and your suffering ends. 

end your name and address at once to 
Pyramid Drug Co., 13729 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Mich., and get, by return 
mail, the treatment we will send you 
free, in plain, sealed wrapper. ‘ 

After seeing for yourself what it can 
do, you can get a regular, full size os 

e of Pyramid Pile Cure from any drug- 
gist at 50 cents each or, on receipt of 
price, we will mail you same ourselves 
if he should not have it. 





For years we have sold the purest grass 
and clover seed to be found in this 
country. Our free catalogue contains 
a choice collection of vegetables and 
flower seed, with clear directions for 
cultivating each variety. e 


J.J. H. GRECORY & SON, 


Marblehead, Mass. 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE S8UG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR 
ADVERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE 
OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT 
WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Feb. 25, Sunday. A Prayer in Trouble.—Ps. 6. 
Trial, which seems so individual and unique 
an experience, is after all the common hap- 
pening. Therefore one man’s cry appeals to 
every other man’s experience and the Psalms 
are vital still. Like the penitential psalm, 
this pleads with God by his own lovingkind- 
ness. If we are sure that God really loves us, 
we have a refuge and need not be afraid. 
How much wider is our horizon as Christians 
than this is of the psalm, which expects no 
remembrance of God beyond the grave. 

Out cf the depths have we cried unto Thee, 
O Lord, and thou hast answered us and shown 
us Thy lovingkindness. Remember our needs 
this day and according to Thy mercy pardon 
our transgressions and free our thoughts from 
fear and strengthen our hands for work. 


Feb. 26. Christ Glorified in His Church.— 

2 Thess. 1: 1-12. 

Oar life is not yet fulfilled and glorified—but 
then, neither is the life of our Lord. Heand 
we are to be glorified together. But do not 
think that this is all in the future. ‘‘ Every 
desire of goodness and every work of faith’”’ 
—to these beginnings comes the power of God 
and in their progress Christ is already glorified. 
There is light, but a light which brightens on 
toward day. 


Feb. 27. The Coming of Christ.—2 Thess. 2: 

1-17. 

Is Christ coming? Yes, answers Paul, but 
first evil must have its day and work and show 
its character. It is impossible to reconstruct 
his thought and opinion of what was happen- 
ing and was to come—but his thought of our 
duty is clear. We were chosen to “ salvation 
in sanctification ’”’—our duty is to stand fast 
and leave the order of the age to God. Note 
the “‘traditions’’ here. These included some 
form of the life of Jesus. The gospels as we 
have them were not yet written down but the 


BETTER THAN PIE 


Not Only the New Food but the Good 
Wife, as Well. 








When they brought the new food, Grape- 
Nuts, into the house the husband sampled it 
first and said, ‘‘ It’s better than pie!’’ When 
it brought back the glow of health to the 
wife’s cheeks, his admiration for it and her 
was increased, so she says, and the rest of her 
story follows: 

**From childhood I was troubled with con- 
stant and often acute indigestion, and when 
my baby was born it turzied out that he had 
inherited the awful ailment. 

** A friend told me of Grape-Nuts and I in- 
vested in a box and began to eat according to 
directions. It was after only a few days that 
I found my long abused stomach was growing 
stronger and that the attacks of indigestion 
were growing less frequent, and in an in- 
credibly short time they ceased altogether. 
With my perfect digestion restored came 
strong nerves, clear, active brain, the glow of 
health to my cheeks, and I know I was a bet- 
ter wife and mother and more agreeable to 
live with under the new conditions. 

** When the boy came to be 10 months old 
he developed such an appetite (his dyspepsia 
disappeared with mine) that his mother’s 
milk was not sufficient for him. He rejected 
all baby foods, however, till I tried Grape- 
Nuts food, at Husband’s suggestion. The 
youngster took to if at once and has eaten it 
daily ever since, thriving wonderfully on it. 
He now demands it at every meal and was 
much put out when he dined at a hotel a few 
days ago because the waitress could not fill 
his order for Grape-Nuts.”” Name given by 
Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

There’s.a reason. 





recollections of the Twelve and of other wit- ! 
nesses were passed from disciple to disciple 
and from church to°charch. 


Feb. 28. Daily Living.—2 Thess. 3: 1-18. 

Obedience, order, industry, perseverance— 
by these the first enthusiasm of the Church 
was to be transmuted into the pure gold of 
the perfect social life of Christians. The em- 
phasis upon industry comes from the tent- 
maker whose stitching made his preaching 
possible. He would have no idle Christian. 
Leisure, he would say, is only a higher form 
of responsibility for better work and not the 
opportunity of self-indulgence which so many 
make of it today. 


March1. Samuel Called.—i Sam. 3: 1-21; 4: 1. 

Do not forget that Samuel was Hannah’s 
dedicated child. It falls to mothers to train 
the prophets of God. If Samuel had not proved 
a true son to Eli—such as his own sons had 
failed to be—the old man’s punishment would 
have been far harder to bear. 


March 2. Samuel’s Victory.—1 Sam. 7: 3-17. 

First came repentance and return, then vic- 
tory. God will have all before he can give all. 
Note Samuel’s intercession and recall the up- 
lifted hands of Moses while Israel fought in 
the desert. Note also Samuel’s priestly office 
now and afterwards. He was not of the sons 
of Levi. Weare still outside the closed circle 
of the Aaronic priesthood. 


March 3. Samuel and Saul.—i Sam. 9: 15-27. 

Samuel seeks acquaintance with Saul before 
he announces God’s purpose. Perhaps he had 
it in mind to expostulate with God if the new 
king did not please him. God had chosen him 
to be his prophet from the people—it may 
have been no easier on that account to accept 
his own successor. Few have the grace that 
Elijah and John the Baptist had to rej ice in 
greater work following their own. 





Two Promising Movements in 
Nebraska 


THE LAYMEN’S CONVENTION 


The second annual meeting of Nebraska 
Congregational laymen was held Feb. 13 with 
First Church, Lincoln. A blizzard made the 
attendance unexpectedly small, but some dele- 
gates came more than two hundred miles, and 
enthusiasm was at high-water mark. A per- 
manent organization was effected, with Hon. 
C. B. Anderson of Crete as president. One 
peculiarity of these meetings is that ministers 
are not permitted to speak. For once, they 
have to keep silent in the church. 

Such stirring themes were presented as The 
Business Man’s Responsibility for the Mid- 
week Service, His Relation to the Sunday 
School, Tithing and Church Finance, Denomi- 
national Loyalty in the Support of Missions 
and Education. Special interest centered in 
the discussion of Tithing and Church Finance. 
Mr. E. H. Pitkin of Chicago gave the address 
of the evening on The Business Man in Church 
Work, describing the methods pursued in Sec- 
ond Church, Oak Park, Ill., which have made 
it so strong in benevolence and church exten- 
sion. The convention passed strong resolu- 
tions in favor of systematic giving, and self- 
support in state home missionary work. 


OBERLIN ALUMNI ORGANIZE 


Forty-nine of the alumni and former stu- 
dents of Oberlin met, Feb. 6, at the Lindell 
Hotel, Lincoln, and organized the Oberlin 
Alumni Association of Nebraska with Mr. 
G. W. Noble of Omaha president, Miss Lucy 
Haywood of Lincoln vice president and Mr. 
F. P. Loomis of Omaha secretary-treasurer. 
The response to the toasts showed that the 
Oberlin spirit is keenly active in the Middle 
West. Chief interest however centered in the 
address of President King on Oberlin’s Ideals 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL 


Few People Know How Useful it is in 
Preserving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal 
is the safest and most efficient disinfect- 
ant and purifier in nature, but few realize 
its Pigg —— taken oe oe human 
system for the same cle g purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you 
take of it the better; it is not a at 
all, but simply absorbs the gases and im- 
purities always present in the stomach 
and intestines and carries them out of the 
system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating onions 
and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves 
the complexion; it whitens the teeth and 
further acts as a natural and eminently 
safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it dis- 
infects the mouth and throat from the 
poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in-one form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges ; they are com- 
posed of the finest powdered Willow char- 
coal and other harmless antiseptics in 
tablet form or rather in the form of large 

leasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 

ing mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condition 
of the general health, better complexion, 
sweeter breath and purer blood, and the 
beauty of it is, that no possible harm can 
result from their continued use, but, on 
the contrary, great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the 
benefits of charcoal says: ‘‘I advise Stu- 
art’s Charcoal Lozenges to all patients 
suffering from gas in stomach and bowels, 
and to clear the complexion and purify 
the breath, mouth and throat; I also be- 
lieve the liver is greatly benefited by the 
daily use of them; they cost but twenty- 
five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent prepara- 
tion, yet I believe I get more and better 
charcoal in Stuart’s Charcoal Lozenges 
oe a any of the ordinary charcoal 
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CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation 
Has also been found to be of great relief in cases of 
Bronchitis, Lumbago 
and Rheumatism. 

W, EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, Eng. 


ALL DRUGGISTS, OR 
BE. FOUGERA & CO., 90 Beekman St., N. ¥. 














COMMUNION SERVICES 


With Individual Cups 


We have the simplest, neatest and most eco- 
nomical styles, both in aluminum and silver 
plate. Send for illustrated catalogue. 


The Pilgrim Press. 


New York BOSTON Chicag 
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On Certain Vital Questions You Should Read 


Mr. JOHN SPARGO’S 
The Bitter Cry of the Children 


A searching and impartial inquiry into the conditions of poor 
and inadequate food, insufficient clothing, and lack of whole- 
some surroundings. A book which deals with facts and their 
recognized effects upon child life. 
Cloth, 357 pages with 33 full-page ilustrations, also 
diagrams, tables, charts, etc. 81.50 net ( postage 13c.). 


Pres. HENRY C. KING’S 
Rational Living 


‘An unusually valuable book on practical ethics. -It is true 
in its conclusions and clear and strong in its style. It is 
admirably adapted for clubs and classes which wish to study 
ethical questions, and equally valuable for all who wish the 
latest and clearest information on such subjects.”—AMoRY H. 
BRADFORD, First Congregational Church, Montclair, N. J. 
Cloth, $1.25 net (postage 12¢.). 


Prof. FRANCIS G. PEABODY’S 


Jesus Christ and the Christian Character 


The Lyman Beecher Lectures delivered at Yale, 1904, and 
later in Berlin by the Plummer Professor of Christian morals 
in Harvard University, a companion to “ Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question,” an examination of the teaching of Jesus in 
its relation to some of the moral problems of personal life. 
Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net (postage 12c.). 


By Prof. ARTHUR Ss. HOYT, Auburn Seminary 
The Work of Preaching 


** It furnishes hints, counsels, helps, directions and conclusions 
based on the questions of students, the experience of the 
author, on the sage advice of other teachers, and on independ- 
ent study ... applicable to the needs of the hour.” — Western 


Christian Advocate. 
Cloth, 12mo, 81.50 net (postage 12¢.). 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
64-66 Fifth Ave., New York 














“Silver Plate that Wears” 
OR beauty of design, 


careful manufac- 
turing, brilliancy of 


finish and long wear. 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS” 


spoons, forks, knives, etc., 
are unexcelled. Recognized 
as the highest standard of 
Silver Plate excellence. 

For sale by leading 
dealers. 


Send for New Catalogue 
*«p.6§” to aid in selections. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 














ET. Slattery Co. 


ANNOUNCE 
A Spring Exhibit 
OF ADVANCE STYLES 
IN SUITS OF VOILE 
CHIFFONBROADCLOTH 
MOHAIR AND LINEN 
GOWNS OF LACE, SILK 


CHIFFON, NET AND 
LINGERIE 


PARISIAN HATS 





155 Tremont St., Boston 
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Books on 
Congregationalism 


se 


THE CONGREGATIONAL WAY 


By GrorGE M. Boynton, D. D. The standard work 
on Congregational polity; concise, interesting; 75 
cents net. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS, WHO THEY 
ARE AND WHAT THEY DO 


By THEODORE P. PRUDDEN, D. D. A new text-book 
for pastors’ classes and young people’s classes in the 
Sunday school. It follows the question and answer 
method. A three months’ course. Paper covers 
25 cents net; boards 40 cents net. 


CONGREGATIONAL FAITH AND 
PRACTISE 


By ASHER ANDERSON, D. D. Very brief statement 
of history, principles and work of Congregationalism. 
Suitab!e for pastors to give to persons uniting with 
the church. 5 cents each, 25 for $1 00. ‘ 


THE COUNCIL MANUAL 


A brief presentation of the Congregational platform 
as defined by the National Council. Gives forms for 
letters, missives, etc. 10 cents postpaid, 25 for $1 50 
by express. 


soston THE PILGRIM PRESS cnicaco 
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